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THIS WEEK’S NEWS 

PAGE 
Tat Propuctivity TeAM from the Building Industry, 
under the leadership of Mr. R. O. Lloyd, O.B.E., sailed 
for the. United States on Saturday in the Mauretania. 
They will be away for six weeks in which time they will 
visit nine of the principal cities and will study many 
aspects of American building processes. The team 
leave New York on September 4, and their report will 
be published as shortly after their return as possible. 96 


Tue Civic SURVEY AND PLAN FOR EDINBURGH— 
prepared by Sir Patrick Abercrombie and Mr. D. W. 
Plumstead—is reviewed by Sir George Pepler, C.B., 
PT.P.I. Among the recommendations put forward is 
to convert Princes-street into a triple-decker road. The 
consultants express the opinion that the engineering 
expenses of this project would be less than those 
required for widening and demolishment. 98 


REVIEWS OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS of Architectural 
Students’ work are given—under the title of “ The 
Earnest ’Forties ’’-—on page 101 


THE PRIZEGIVING of the Architectural Association, on 
Friday last, was honoured by the attendance of the 
Prime Minister and Mrs. Attlee. A report of the 
proceedings and the list of prize-winners will be found 
on page 

THE PROBLEM OF ORDERLY DISPOSAL of ashes at a 
Yorkshire crematorium has been met by the installation 
of an extension comprising walls with niches for the 
The crema- 
torium is at Scholemoor, Bradford, and the City 
Architect, Mr. J. T. Castle, A.R.I.B.A., is responsible 
for the design. 105 


AN OUTLINE of a comprehensive plan for the develop- 
ment of North-East England, prepared by Sir George 
Pepler and Mr. P. W. Macfarlane, is given on page 114 


THE EFFECT UPON TENANTS of trade and business 
premises of the proposals of the Leasehold Committee 
on Tenure and Rents of Business Premises is outlined 
by a legal correspondent. 115 


A PROPOSAL has been made by the Board of Architec- 
tural Education that the examination in Professional 
Practice forming part of Degree and Diploma final 
examinations in schools of architecture and part of the 
RI.B.A. Final and Special Final Examinations be 
removed from those examinations and held separately 
twice annually to allow condidates to conform to the 
fequirement of 12 months’ practical experience in an 
architect’s office. The Architects’ Registration 
Council has approved the proposal and will review the 
matter again in two years’ time. 116 


102 


THE SECOND ARTICLE in the series on “‘ The Organisation 
of Building Firms ’’ describes the administration of a 


building firm in the north employing 130-160 operatives. 117 
THE FULL TEXT of the London County Council’s 
evidence to the Working Party for the Building 
Industry is given. 118 


TOO MANY PLANNING APPEALS 


"THE Ministry of Town and Country Planning appears 

to be finding itself overweighted by the numerous 
appeals by those interested in development from adverse 
decisions of local authorities. In October, 1947, it issued 
a circular drawing attention to the fact that it is often 
possible for authorities by helpful and sympathetic handling 
of applications at an early stage to avoid an appeal, but this 
has not apparently effected its purpose and appeals continue 
to flow in, so that the Ministry has felt impelled to issue 
a further circular* emphasising this view and defining 
possible lines of action in more detail. 

It is now suggested that there is a tendency towards too 
rigid an application of planning principles. Such a view 
can only be accepted if it is assumed that the initial plan is 
regarded as being in sketch form intended as a guide and 
subject to modification in detail; this may sometimes be 
the case, but if so a rather heavy responsibility is placed 
on those implementing it and one that demands the main- 
tenance of a very expert technical staff. 

There are various reasons which may discourage the 
granting of an application, one of them being the fear of 
creating a precedent, which might make it difficult to avoid 
refusals in further applications on similar lines. Then the 
granting of temporary permissions will lead to embarrass- 
ments when the time expires or if the buildings fall into 
disrepair prior to this. It is considered that neither of 
these reasons should deter authorities from exercising their 
discretion in favour of applicants in view of the present 
shortage of most types of accommodation. 

This circular indicates that where only a proportionately 
small extension of existing development or activities is 
concerned the grant of a temporary permission can do no 
harm and may result in assisting production, enabling 
a business to be kept going or adding to its efficiency by 
providing additional living accommodation or ensuring 
that a building or site is put to some useful purpose for a 
given period. The Minister states that he is studying the 
position as to temporary permissions and in the meantime 
authorities are advised to consider applications on the 
assumption that adequate powers of enforcement will be 
available to them at the appropriate time. 

It is evidently feared that the anticipated increase in 
private development will result in many more applications 
for development and that appeals will flow into the Ministry 
in increasing numbers; there would inevitably be delays and 
it is hoped to avoid these and other drawbacks by encourag- 
ing the local authorities to meet developers in conference 
and thus arrive at solutions satisfactory to both parties. 

At the same time it would be undesirable that well 
devised and logical plans should be tampered with, as might 
be the case if adjustments and variations were not in the 
most competent hands, and the authorities must have the 
advice of a permanent expert staff taking part in the negotia- 
tions. Too often after obtaining the initial plan they regard 
this as conclusive when they might do better to retain the 
author as a permanent consultant to cope with such 
temporary or other variations as may be demanded in the 
course of gradual developments which may last for a number 
of years. We cannot risk losing the merits of well-studied 
planning but it is manifestly worth while to make every 
effort to co-ordinate these with the present difficult condi- 
tions. 





*Town and Country Planning Act, 1947. Planning Appeals. Circular 
No. 69. H.M. Stationery Office. 1d. 
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NOTES anp NEWS 


Building Productivity. 
( N Saturday morning last the Produc- 
tivity taam from the Building 
Industry shook the dust of austerity from 
off their feet, and, under the leadership of 
Mr. R. O. Lloyd, embarked on the 
Mauretania tor six weeks of high-speed 
travel and inspection of American build- 
ing methods and practices. The team— 
composed of builders, specialists and 
sub-contractors, technicians, and what 
are described as the “ workshop group ’” 
or, to translate, the operatives—were on 
show the evening before their departure 
and answered a number of questions 
put to them by Press representatives. 
Mr. Lloyd, who made a statement in 
general terms, said that the object of the 
tour was to make a study of medium- 
sized works, with particular emphasis on 
schools and housing work. “ We want,” 
he said, “ to know how the professional 
side of the industry works with the 
general contractor and with the specia- 
list.” Organisation on site, new tech- 
niques, forms of contract and incentive 
schemes were other matters which would 
secure attention. 


Too Large a Team. 

By the time they embark on the 
Queen Elizabeth on September 4, the 
team will have travelled about 6,000 
miles, taking in New York, Washington, 
Chicago, Detroit, Syracuse, Boston, 
Buffalo, Cleveland and Schenectady. It is 
not considered that the need for the 
report is in any way lessened by the 
existence of the “ Bossom” Report of 
1943; that report, it was pointed out, 
dealt principally with war-time structures 
erected for the most part under abnormal 
conditions. The forthcoming report will 
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be published as soon as possible after the 
team’s return. Holland, France and 
Belgium have already asked for the re- 
port. 

Our only question is whether such a 
large team was really necessary. Its size 
(17 members) will be against mobility 
unless it splits up into smaller units 
which would make for confusion and 
which, we were glad to hear, will not be 
done. However, the team is on its way, 
and we wish it good luck. We were glad 
to hear that, though no representative 
of technical education was included in 
the team, special attention will be given 
to this important side of the industry. 


A.A.’s Prizegiving Day. 

Our economic troubles did not exist 
last Friday afternoon; at least not in that 
massive marquee set up in the middle of 
Bedford-square Gardens, where Mr. 
Attlee was welcomed to the A.A. School’s 
prizegiving ceremony. 

As it turned out, it was the last day 

f the sunny spell and the ladies’ gay 
dresses, of which there was a generous 
sprinkling, added an extra cheerful note 
to the happy atmosphere characteristic 
of prizegiving day. 

Mrs. Attlee accompanied the Prime 
Minister, and although we did not have 
the privilege of hearing her speak from 
the platform, her approach to architec- 
ture, we learned, is, apparently, realistic, 
to say the least, for when asked by Mr. 
Howard Robertson for her opinion on 
flat roofs, Mrs. Attlee replied that she 
had no objection to them whatever—so 
long as they did not leak. 

Mr. Attlee was no less sincere. He 
was unable, he said, to appreciate some 
modern paintings (and poems, too), but 
he professed admiration for many 
present-day building designs. His re- 
marks also revealed a genuine interest in 
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the work and progress of the School, 
an interest possibly aroused in the first 
place many years ago when _ his 
brother was a student there. 

Annual reports of any organisation 
can ~~ become tedious listening, but 
Mr. R. Jordan’s summing-up of the 
past ee work of the School was not in 
this category. His speech was very well 
received. Many will share his desire to 
see all local authorities fulfil the Educa- 
tion Minister’s request and adjust the 
standard of students’ grants so that they 
come into line with those enjoyed by 
ex-servicemen. 


Smoke Abatement. 

News of some examples of what js 
being done in practical smoke prevention 
is contained in ‘“ Smokeless Air,” the 
journal of the National Smoke Abate. 
ment Society, which has begun publish- 
igg a series of reports called “ Smoke 
Inspectors’ Case-Book.” 

One of the first reports tells of a sharp 
rebuff from the manager of an offending 
firm who wrote, “ My last consignment 
of fuel contained two empty milk bottles, 
a dead cat, and a ton of soil; and further- 
more, the remaining coal is completely 
fire- -proof. Instead of complaining you 
should compliment us on getting these 
unsuitable fuels to burn at all.” 

Investigation showed apparently that 
air supply to the fuel had been cut, and 
that there was a stoker whose view of the 
chimney top was obstructed. The pro- 
vision of a mirror to let him see the 
chimney top from the boiler front and 
the restoration of the secondary air vents, 
plus some technical hints and tactful 
talking by the smoke inspector, resulted 
(states this report) not only in the cessa- 
tion of the smoke but in a new spirit of 
co-operation in the works. 

A photograph in the same issue of 








R.A. Exhibition, 1949. 


FAHAHEEL POWER STATION, KUWAIT. F. Q. Farmer and F. Dark, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 





Drawn by J. D. M. Harvey. 
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By courtesy of ‘‘ Team Spirit.’’ 


“Smokeless Air” shows a smoke cloud 
on the heights of Snowdon belching from 
a locomotive on the mountain railway. 
How depressing for those who escape to 
the hills from the polluted air of their 
home towns! 


Minister Limits Quarrying. 

THE view of the Caernarvon mountains 
called The Rivals, which was endangered 
by large-scale quarrying, has been saved 
by the action of the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning in limiting future 
workings there. The Rivals are part of 
the Snowdon Range and an outstanding 
feature in many near and distant views. 
Their natural outline as viewed from the 
general direction of the Caernarvon- 
Pwilheli road will now be preserved. 


Before making this decision the 
Minister ordered an examination on the 
spot to ensure that the skyline of the 
seaward peak would be preserved, and a 
sterilisation line was drawn up so as to 
exclude the peak itself and the landward 
and seaward shoulders. The Minister is 
satisfied that the permission granted is a 
teasonable compromise between the 
claims of amenity and production, as the 
reserves of stone up to the sterilisation 
line will be ample for a very long time. 


Carl Milles Revisits Sweden. 


PROFESSOR CARL MILLES, the Swedish 
sculptor who is now occupied with a series 
of monumental works in the United 
States, is at present on his customary 
summer sojourn in his native country. 
Prof. Milles has brought with him some 

pieces from his large collection of 
objets d'art in his Rockford, Illinois, 
residence for presentation to the collec- 
tion established at his former home, now 
a museum, at JIidingo, just outside 
Stockholm. 


Archeological Survey. 


Tue American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search at Yale University have announced 
that the ancient Christian city of Madaba 
in the kingdom of Jordan will be surveyed 
by an archeologist. this summer. Prof. 
A. Henry Detweiler, Professor of Archi- 
tecture at Cornell University, is making 
am archeological reconnaissance and 
topographical survey of the city, which 
served as a diocesan centre from about 
AD. 300 to 600. 





A “mushroom” street shelter, Stockholm. 


Architecture Club Dinner. 

A DINNER of the Architecture Club 
was held at the Apothecaries’ Half on 
July 14, Viscount Esher presiding, when 
discussion on “The Future of West- 


minster” was opened by Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., 
M.T.P.1., and Mr. W. R. Davidge, 


F-R.LB.A. F-RLCS.,, M-T.P.L, 


L.C.C. Housing at Slough. 

THE Minister of Town and Country 
Planning, Mr. Lewis Silkin, has decided 
to allow the London County Council to 
develop about 422 acres of land at Farn- 
ham Royal, and 264 acres at Langley, 
Bucks, -for housing. He has, however, 
refused permission for the use of about 
150 acres of rural land for housing and 
117 acres for industrial development in 
the area. 

The two schemes approved will house 
about 17,250 people—a major contribu- 
tion towards reaching the population 
figure of 110,000 in and around Slough 
which was proposed in the Greater 
London Plan. 

This decision follows a local inquiry 
held into the London County Council’s 
appeals against the refusals of the local 
authorities, Slough Borough Council and 
Eton Rural District Council, to permit 
the development on the ground that the 
future development of Slough would be 
prejudiced. The Minister considers: it 
is of the utmost importance that the de- 
velopment of both sites should be inte- 
grated with Slough’s Development Plan. 

On the Farnham Royal site, the 
Minister is not satisfied. that industrial 
development is necessary, as employment 
opportunities are already considerably in 
excess of local labour. Nor does he con- 
sider that land lying north of the Burn- 
ham-Farnham Royal road is suitable for 
intensive housing development. He has 
therefore excluded these two areas. 


New Director of N.P.L. 

THE LorD PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL 
has appointed Professor E. C. Bullard, 
M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physics 
in the University of Toronto, to be 
director of the National Physical Labora- 
tory. It is expected that Professor Bul- 
lard will take up the appointment in 
January, 1950. He will succeed Sir 
Charles Darwin, K.B.E., M.C., F.R.S. 


Professional Announcements. 


Mr. Percy Bartiett, F.K.I.B.A., has retired 
from his appointment as chief architect to 
Boots Pure Drug Co.. Ltd., although he will 
remain as consultant for a month or two. He 
proposes resuming private practice and for the 
time being his address will Bolsover House, 
19, Herbert-road, Sherwood Rise, Nottingham. 

Mason AND Sersy, AA.R.IC.S., chartered 
quantity surveyors, of 36, Camomile-st., London, 
E.C.3, have opened a branch office at No. 1, 
Hillside-ave., Kettering. Tel.: Kettering 32h. 

Messrs. BryDEN AND WooprorpD, AA.R.I.C.S., 
chartered quantity surveyors, have removed 
their offices from 15, Strand, W.C.2, to 44, 
Catherine-place, Westminster, S.W.1 (tel.: Vic- 
toria 0924/5). 


COMPETITION NEWS 


Designs for Coventry Cathedral. 
Consideration is being given (states 
The Times) to the recommendation of 
Lord Harlech’s commission that an open 
competition should be organised by the 
R.I.B.A. for the selection of an archi- 
tect for the new Coventry Cathedral. 
Architects taking part in the competi- 
tion will have to plan all the buildings 
(which comprise a cathedral church, 
ancillary buildings, and a Christian ser- 
vice centre and chapel of unity). In de- 
signing the chapel of unity and the 
Christian service centre, the architect will 
be free to make his own choice of style 
and materials. The chapel of unity will 
need special consideration, as there is no 
precedent. 
New Public Hall, Guildford. 
GUILDFORD Town Council is to hold 
an architectural competition for designs 
for a new public hall on the Firs site in 
London-road. Mr. A. _ Jellicoe, 
F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.I. is assessor. 


COMING EVENTS 


Friday, July 22. 

HousInG CENTRE.—One-day conference on 
**Rent Control and the Condition of Houses.” 
Central Hall, S.W.1. 10.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 

‘ Wednesday, July 27. 

British STANDARDS INSTITUTION. A.G.M. 

Council Room, 24, Victoria-street, S.W.1.3p.m. 


FROM “ THE BUILDER ” OF 1849 
Saturday, July 21, 1849. 

THE NiLe.—THE EXHIBITION OF THIS 
PANORAMA IS UNAVOIDABLY POSTPONED, in 
consequence of an accident by a fall to 
the person conducting the mechanism. 
—Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. [From an 
advertisement. ] 
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PLAN FOR EDINBURGH 


The Abercrombie-Plumstead Report 


HE core of Edinburgh represents 
history writ in stone on a superb 
natural setting. It is therefore fitting 
that this survey and plan* should be 
superbly presented in written word, 
coloured plans, plates and photo- 
graphs. As a former Lord Provost 
states in the Introduction: “In pro- 
viding for the future of an existing 
town, and especially Edinburgh, one 
has also to harmonise with the needs 
of the present the rich legacy which 
has come down to us from the past, 
the like of which belongs to no other 
city.” 

The authors express their humility 
in venturing to make confident pro- 
posals involving changes in a city so 
venerated, even to the extent of its 
blemishes, by its citizens. They point 


out, however, that no capital city can- 


remain static and, even if there were 
no faults of the past to correct, there 
would still be the changes of the 
present to provide for, especially 
urgent in their impact upon an ancient 
and venerated shrine. Notable changes 
are: the increased development of a 
near-by coalfield; the mounting volume 
of traffic along streets laid out for a 
less hurried age; a recent and inco- 
herent suburban sprawl, requiring 
rationalisation for neighbourly life; a 
new conception of living standards in 
the old quarters; a desire for a more 
regular distribution of open space, 


* By Patrick LL.D. 





Abercrombie, 


Sir ’ 
F.R.I.B.A., M.?.P.I., and Derek Plumstead, 
A.R.I.B.A. Oliver & Boyd: 25s. net. 
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especially for games; an adequate 
diversification of industry; the accom- 
modation for a festival. 


The Scope of the Survey 


Quite properly, the volume opens 
with a masterly, beautifully illustrated, 
historic review from the volcanic and 
ice age shaping of the site to the 
present day. The Civic Survey, which 
is preceded by a tribute to the late 
Sir Patrick Geddes, M.T.P.I., who 
launched the first Civic Survey, in 
Edinburgh, some thirty years ago, 
covers the following items: (1) The 
use of land and property; (2) Inter- 
war devclopment: immigration and 
emigration; (3) Social survey of: (a) 
population distribution, (b) population 
density, (c) distribution of family 
sizes, (d) distribution of dwelling sizes, 
(e) distribution of dwellings condition, 
(f) distribution of ownership of those 
dwellings, and (g) distribution of the 
occupied breadwinners and their place 
of work; (4) Industrial survey: (a) 
distribution of types of industries, (b) 
analysis of trends of development; (5) 
Recreation spaces; and (6) Schools; 
(7) Communications: roads: and rail- 
ways; (8) Shop distribution. 

Many of these items are illustrated 
by maps, with explanatory comments 
attached. The inter-war story makes 
rather sad reading. The whole gives 
an overall picture of living and work- 
ing conditions and makes evident both 
what has to be remedied or provided 


for and the heritage of architecture 
that must be preserved. Also, attention 
is drawn to more detailed surveys, 
such as that of central floor space, that 
have still to be done. It is noted that 
population is the first aspect to be con- 
sidered, and the conclusion arrived at 
is a planned internal redistribution of 
approximately the present size of popu- 
lation and that New Towns, in the 
modern sense, are not called for. 

Among the planning _ standards 
adopted for this planned redistribution 
are 10 acres per 1,000 population for 
open spaces, an average of one primary 
school to 5,000 and one secondary 
school to 10,000 population, together 
with shops and community building 
facilities sufficient to meet the needs 
of the estimated population groups in 
the neighbourhoods. In application, 
these standards are varied considerably 
according to geographical, physical 
and sociological circumstances in each 
locality or neighbourhood of the city. 
Proposed net densities range from 30 
persons per acre in the outermost 
suburbs to 100 persons per acre in the 
centre. 


The Location of Industry 
Present industry is examined, and 


it is found that the industrially 
employed population in proportion f 
the whole represents nearly the 


national average. The view is & 
pressed that a solid core of industry 
is necessary for a capital city, and it 
is recommended that the present 
balance should be maintained, with 4 
“ winkling out” and redistribution on 
effective sites of industries now It 
conveniently or unsocially situated. 
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With reference to road transport, 
which is carefully analysed, it is 
pointed out that the normal pattern 
of ring roads to distribute the radial 
traffic must be modified to conform to 
Edinburgh’s topography. 

The Plan embodies the principle of 
“ precinctal planning,” and it is noted 
that the University quarter had been 
determined before this plan was made. 
A new proposal is for a Festival 
Centre, at either end of Princes-street, 
with the Festival Club midway between 
in the centre of George-street. 

An encircling Green Belt is pro- 
posed, with wedges penetrating to- 
wards the city centre and linked with 
a complete park system, itself linked 
with the Pentland National Park and 
with the Forth and punctuated by 
salient natural features such as 
Arthur’s Seat, the Castle Rock and 
Calton Hill, balanced by the Princes- 
street Gardens and the numerous 
squares of the New Town. 


The New Roads 


‘The Plan contains many other in- 
teresting proposals—including cleaning 
up of the environs of Holyrood and 
a combined railway  station—too 
numerous to mention, but the general 
aim has been to preserve the outward 
aspect of this ancient city, and “to 
this end the most drastic of the prac- 
tical road improvements have been 
threaded through, as it were, the exist- 
ing structure, passing in many places 
underground and leaving the super- 
structure unaffected.” The most 
dramatic of these proposals is to con- 
vert Princes-street into a triple-decker 
road, the uppermost deck being exist- 
ing Princes-street, which would become 
primarily a service link road with all 
through-traffic diverted from it. The 
middle. one; some ten feet below but 
beside it, would be for car-parking and 
promenade; the lowest, lit and venti- 
lated naturally by the colonnade and 
“clear storey ” windows, would be the 
by-pass for all through-traffic. The 
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This diagrammatic sketch shows the existing network of principal roads with 
their date of construction, and the proposed new roads designed to meet 
contemporary and future demands of road transport, 


open side would be architecturally 
designed as a continuous colonnade, 
intercepted only at intervals where 
ramps or steps are provided for pedes- 
trian access to the Gardens, as at 
present. The consultants express the 
opinion that the engineering expenses 
of this project would be less than those 
required for widening and demolish- 
ment. Forty years ago John Burns 
was wont to fulminate against the 
ghastly gashes that were being made 
in the facade of Princes-street. To-day 


the consultants report that there are 
less than half a dozen frontages that 
could claim preservation, and are glad 
to assume that rebuilding is inevitable 
and that it will be suitably controlled 
but not regimented. 


Farsighted Proposals 


The proposals of the Plan are bold 
and farsighted, and they show how to 
meet new needs and concepts while 
preserving the essential character of 
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This plan shows the extent of Edinburgh’s heritage of Georgian planning. 











rebuilding upon modern lines in contrast to the old. 
these contemporary ideas for redesigning Princes-street can provide 
intervening garden valley, to give the desired setting to old and new. 
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Preservation of the old city and Castle by means of remodelling and restoration is proposed, but Princes-street requires 

This aerial view of part of the large-scale model shews how 
harmony by contrast, especially with the 
The terracing and colonnading proposed for 


Princes-street by-pass and the car-parking terraces give the 
and buildings. 
a great historic city. Moreover, they ° R.1L.B.A. 


are presented to a Town Council which 
has not lacked foresight and boldness 
in the past—as witness the compe- 
tition they held for a New Town, in 
1766, “for preventing the incon- 
veniences and disadvantages which arise 
from varying buildings without regard 
to any order or regularity.” Also, that 
- Council carried on the method of de- 
velopment established by James Craig 


further into the nineteenth than 
Georgian orderliness survived in 
England. Consequently the present 


Town Council can be expected to wel- 
come the Plan and on it to mould the 
future of the lovely City for whose 
destiny they are responsible, during 
the years that lie ahead. 

GEORGE L. PEPLER. 


R.D.I. Appointments. 


THE Council of the Royal Society of 
Arts has made the following appoint- 
ments to the Distinction of R.D.I. (Royal 
Designer for Industry): Messrs. Edward 


Bawden (graphic design), Barnett Freed- 


man (graphic design), Roger Furse (stage 
and film decor) and Eric Carlton Ottaway 
(road passenger vehicles). Hon. 
R.D.I. :— Prof. Kaare Klint (Denmark) 
(furniture) and Mrs. Astrid Sampe- 
Hultberg (Sweden) (textiles). 





Notes from the Council ¥ Minutes 


OLLOWING are notes from the 
minutes of the R.I.B.A. Council 
meeting, held on July 6. 


Election of Hon. Officers: —Mr. C. H. 
Aslin, (F), Mr. A. W. Kenyon, (F), and 
Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher, (F), were re- 
elected Vice-Presidents for the Session 
1949-1950. Mr. A. Graham Henderson, 
(F), as Chairman of the Allied Societjes’ 
Conference, became a_ Vice-President 
under the provisions of Bye-law 28. Mr. 
A. L. Roberts, (F), was re-elected 
Honorary Secretary and Mr. John L. 
Denman, (F), was re-elected Honorary 
Treasurer. 


R.1.B.A. Architecture Bronze -Medal, 
New South Wales:—Formal approval 
was given to the recommendation of the 
jury of the New South Wales Chapter, 
R.A.LA., that the R.I.B.A. Architecture 
Bronze Medal for the period of 11 years 
ended December 31, 1947, be awarded 
in favour of the Orient Line Building, 
Spring-street, Sydney, N.S.W., designed 
by Messrs. Fowell, McConnell and Mans- 
field (F/F), in association with Mr. Brian 
O’Rorke, (F). 


R.1I.B.A. Drawings Collection: —On 
the recommendation of the Library Com- 
mittee it was agreed to invite each Royal 
Gold Medallist to present or bequeath 
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link required between gardens 


one or two of his original drawings to 
the Library collection. 

Junior Organisation:—The Council 
considered a further report from the 
special committee under the chairmanship 
of Mr. B. Knapp-Fisher (F), on 
Junior Organimition. In accordance with 
the reference given at the Council meet- 
ing on February 8 the committee had 
drafted a tentative framework for a de- 
centralised organisation, but had sug- 
gested as a first step that the views of 
Schools and Allied Societies and stu- 
dents in the provinces should be con- 
sidered as to the desirability of such an 
organisation. : 

It was agreed that further discussions 
with the Architectural Students’ Associa- 
tion should not be pursued and _ that 
Schools and Allied Societies should be 
asked for their views on a loose and de- 
centralised organisation. c 

Special Scales of Fees:—The Council 
approved and confirmed the action taken 
by the Practice Committee in agreeing 
scales of fees with the War Office for the 
lay-out of Married Quarters; and with 
the London County Council for large 
schools. 

Obituary:—The Secretary _ reported 
with regret the death of the following 
members:—Alfred William Blomfield, 
(F); Edwin Francis Reynolds, (PF), 
(Soane Medallist, 1903); William John 
Roberts, O.B.E., (A), (Ashpitel Prizeman, 
1909): Harry Horton, (L); Arthur Stewart 
Wood, (Retd, L), 
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THE BUILDER 


“THE EARNEST FORTIES ” 


Exhibitions at the A.A. and Regent-street Polytechnic 
Reviewed by EDWARD PASSMORE, A.R.LB.A. 


MPHE task of the architectural critic 

is rarely unenviable when directed 
upon the massed work of students, for 
however one may avoid assuming the 
role of a “freebooter,” a cursory view 
of so much obvious talent inevitably 
leads to something of a state resembling 
critical flatulence; a dire state, not 
helped by the fact that one is almost 
totally unaware of the conditions under 
which much of the work has been pro- 
duced. Perhaps Sterne felt just such a 
pang of frustration when writing of 
Garrick’s lapse of timing in his 
soliloguy—the critic wps so_ intent 
upon his stop watch that he failed to 
note whether the actor had _ perhaps 
heightened his performance by some 
“off the record” yet masterly piece of 
mime or “ business.” 

Escaping from the London heat-wave 
into the coolness of the A. was a 
pleasure in itself, and hopes ran high 
that the fairly recent statement by Mr. 
Jellicoe at the Neutra talk to the 
effect that the students were encouraged 
to design for tropical climates would 
add to the pleasure. However, nothing 
of this nature was on show, the nearest 
thing being a Restaurant in Kensington 
Gardens! Perhaps this statement was 
as nebulous as Professor Gordon 
Brown’s about producing genius! At 
any rate the best laid schemes of Neu- 
tra and Niemeyer would appear to have 
been ignored at last. 


The A.A. Exhibition 


In retrospect the A.A. appears to 
have developed a rather terrifying social 
conscience. For, after omitting the pre- 
liminary capers of the First and Second 
Years the work exhibited shows a re- 
markably earnest obeisance to the, on 
occasion, rather wegring march of time: 
Industrial organisation, modern metal- 
lurgy, television studios, the whole 
welter of technics for modern living is 
grappled with, and, let me say, at times 
shows extremely impressive results. 

It is a far cry indeed from a single cell 
“Archeologist’s Office in Regent’s Park” 
to the 25-storeyed Ministry of Welfare 
building in Grosvenor-gardens (Fifth 
Year), but this comparison illustrates 
the formidable span of architectural 
teaching to-day. The First Year at the 
A.A. has been, for a number of years 
now, in the capable hands of Mr. Jarrett, 
and the work on show testifies to his 
thoroughness as a basic teacher. The 
small model abstract compositions were 
especially impressive as getting to the 
core of form and composition. The va- 
cation sketches showed talent, and the 
Tesearch sheets were capably composed, 
especially Robert Maguire’s ‘ West- 
minster Abbey and Southwark Cathe- 
dral,” presented in the “Review” 
Manner. The chief interest in the 
Second Year appeared to be a village 
layout scheme for Chenies, in Bucking- 
hamshire. The model showed an interest- 
ing layout but the housing design ap- 
Peared undistinguished; one felt here 
that the problem was, perhaps, in 
advance of the year. By some curiously 
inverted law, domestic design is still one 
of the most difficult forms of architecture 
to handle with success. The Third Year 
8 usually a trying period for the most 
sebunt of natures, the spectre of the 
ntermediate examination hangs over all, 

ut sOme moderate-sized schemes, 
notably an Office for the Board of Trade 


and one for the Council of Industrial 
Design, appeared to be well handled. 
“A Sculptor’s House in Chelsea,” by 
J. A. Holden, appeared to borrow in 
atmosphere rather too much from the 
““Church-street ” Gropius and Mendel- 


sohn. | Swan Walk, where the house 
was sited, is ‘Chelsea,’ and some 
deference to local character should 


surely be part of the programme. In- 
cidentally, in this matter of providing 
special houses for special people, 
creative artists (otherwise than archi- 
tects!) appear to be particularly 
reserved. In all cases where’ the point 
has been raised in my experience, the 
client is quite obtusely agninst new 
property; his inherent complex appears 
to assert itself in a craving to (as Mr. 
Blandings would have it!) “tear down 


old walls.” Possibly the coming 
generation of sculptors, etc., will be 
different. 


The analysis, in book form, of nine- 
teenth and twentieth-century Smaller 
Terrace Housing, by M. E. Wilkinson 
and Michael Willis, was a welcome 
treatise upon this rather neglected 
period and form of architecture. 

Little measured work was on show, 
but D. J. Hinton’s drawing of the facade 
of Claremont reflected much of the 
graciousness of the original. Measured 
work is of tremendous value to de- 
signers; the act of coming to grips with 
detail is in itself worthy of the effort. 

This year’s A.A. Fourth Year has 
received an amount of publicity due to 
the showing of the model theatres at the 
Building Centre in Conduit-street, but 
other work, such as the Joinery Factory 
at Maldon, Essex, was certainly of note. 
Here timber was used for roof span- 
ning jn a frequently very ingenious way. 
The models of various detailed parts of 
the scheme were admirably formed and 
executed. The Carpet Factory model, on 
its controlled site, had that unreal. 
almost pristine look that factory models 
almost unwittingly achieve. 


The Theatre Models. 

The theatre group’s models appear to 
have been a thoroughly organised re- 
search drive into the techniques of 
dramatic design. However, I should like 
to quote Mr. Furneaux Jordan on the 
subject : — 

“The theatre of some shape,” he 
says, “is nearly three thousand years 
old; the theatre as we know it, with its 
proscenium arch separating players 
from the audience, is barely a hundred 
years old. Some other form of theatre 
was in the minds of the great dramatists 
of the world. Historical reproduction 
of the Globe or the theatre of Diony- 
sius is neither possible nor desirable; 
a flexible “arrangement of proscenium 
and stages whereby a skilful producer 
can place his protagonists, players, 
chorus and audience in a particular rela- 
tionship to each cther is desirable.” 

The proscenium arch type is rather 
older than a hundred years. Aleotto 
designed his theatre in Parma in the 
early seventeenth century. He introduced 
the horseshoe plan and the picture frame 
for the auditorium opening, and his 
idea has been repeated in Europe down 
to this day. 

“Some other form of theatre was in 
the minds of the great dramatists of this 
world”—a somewhat vague statement, 
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for while such designers and producers 
of the Mayerhold, Stanislavsky, Rein- 
hardt and Craig schools have particular 
views for individual productions, a new 
basic theatre layout, comprehensive 
of all esthetic and technical require- 
ments, is a tremendous undertaking; 
great dramatists have always been a 
power in the theatre and surely their 
ideas would have been brought into 
effect had they wished. Possibly . such 
small criticism is mere varping, consider- 
ing the relative thoroughness with 
which this South Bank project has been 
worked out. Mr. Michel St. Denis, of 
the Old Vic Theatre School, was con- 
sulted and a great deal of work was 
achieved. Of the schemes, that by Miss 
Sheila Gibson was cleverly handled, its 
massing being particularly capable. But 
one saw the schemes as essays ip 
theatre design by Fourth Year students, 
not as brilliant expositions of a revolu- 
tionary dramatic technique. 

Fifth Year schemes are always impres- 
sive in their scale, and those on view 
were no exception. The Nottingham 
University scheme, by Patrick Hors- 
brugh, certainly caught the eye. His 
model appeared to be a masterpiece of 
intriqate detail. Nottingham has_cer- 
tainly been in the news of late, and this 
particular scheme is based upon the 
University plan covering thirty years of 
extension. 

The Television Studio Group, by 
Arthur Lewis, was rather overwhelming 
technically, but some fine forms were 
achieved. 

The King’s Cross approach was re- 
planned in conjunction with the Aber- 
crombie scheme. Contrasts in form 
from the main station were certainl 
achieved, but the model was too small 
in scale to give a clear idea of the 


scheme’s value. 


Grosvenor-gardens Skyscraper. 

- Twenty-five or more storeys were con- 
templated in the Ministry of Welfare 
scheme on that nice piece of greenery 
adjoining Victoria Station, by Gros- 
venor-gardens. Admittedly, the plan 
form is very beautiful, and the shaped 
central shaft (in duck egg blue and 
maroon!) interesting in its fenestration 
treatment, but such buildings as this 
require really open sites. The author 
explains that his idea in going up to 
such a height was to save ground space 
—p laudable object but it doesn’t 
alter the fact that such a_ building 
(somewhat inconsequently placed on the 
site) would be incongruous with the 
reasonably permanent work surrounding 
it. The Bloomsbury Hoste! scheme, 
for better or for worse, looks like 2 
hostel, but at least it is reasonably in 
scale with the London scene as it is, and 
as it probably will be in 20 years’ time. 

This year could well be called a 
“model” year at the A.A. Cer- 
tainly drawings seem to have taken a 
back seat at the exhibition—the rise of 
the model as the chief interpretation of 
a scheme is comparatively recent in our 
schools, but on many points its innova- 
tion is justified. Possibly its main fault 
lies in its accent upon the aerial view; 
on this score its use is somewhat limited; 
some form of glass base would seem 
to be the answer, for the human eye 
(from the ground) is stiil the chief ap- 
praiser of architecture. 

One certainly cannot complain of the 
quality of the work shown at the A.A, 
this year—something of a puritan spirit 
shows itself in much of the design and 
this can only be a good thing. This 
spirit, allied to the increasing con- 
sciousness of technical and social de- 
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velopment, would seem to be the direc- 
tion in which the school is going to-day. 

A short extract from the Exhibition 
pamphlet gives this theory point: 
“We are at the beginning, and in the 
fulfilment of our purpose it may well 
be that we shail have to re-examine the 
forms of our traditional architectural 
education, as they have come down to 
us from the Ecole des Beaux Arts of the 
ineteenth century.” 

Few people who know the work of 
the A.A. over the period of the last 
10 or 15 years will have considered it 
exactly a blood brother to the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, but such a break would not 
be so drastic taken in the wide sense. 
There was, after all, a school in Ger- 
many called the Bauhaus, which did it 
all well over 20 years ago. 


The Polytechnic Exhibition 


‘PuHIs school has recently scaled down 
its exhibition size to an attractive 
minimum. As in the case of the A.A., 
only the best work is shown, but a high 
quality of work»was on view, and an out- 
standing development of colour sense 
noticeable. The First Year models 
(especially B. A. Leech’s Entrance to a 
Zoo) were extremely competent; Mr. 
Leech’s. effort would hardly disgrace 
any normal Fifth Year standard. 
Interior colour perspectives, always 
popular at the Polytechnic, were shown 
with the Second Year work, and, 
although sometimes erring too much 
on the’ side of the extravagant, their 
execution was quite remarkable for sc 
early a stage in the training—a School 
Library, Seaside Holiday Cottage and 
a Hotel Bedroom all came in for some 
beautifying treatment with, at times, 
most successful results. 

Geoffrey Wye, of the Third Year, dis- 
played his prize-winning work in connec- 
tion with the Worshipful Company of 
Carpenters. Here was a wide range of 
talent—variegated to the extreme, but 
carrying with it a fine sense of tech- 
nique, form and colour. : 

The Strand-on-the-Green project 
(another  scalptor’s studio!) where 
modern work was designed in a tradi- 
tional sense, was, I thought, unsuccess- 
ful. To my knowledge a design has yet 
to be seen which achieves this fusion 
successfully. Nevertheless, the scheme 
was well developed in its own sphere, its 
fault being that it supposedly had to be 
at Strand-on-the-Green. : 

The Fourth Year at the Polytechnic 
is partly cancelled out by the fact that 
the majority of the students spend time 
in offices, and they arrive back, armed 
with valuable practical knowledge to 
attack the Fifth Year Thesis, etc. 

George Subiotto’s Festival Centre at 
Edinburgh has a_ fine . architectural 
quality: here, one feels, the author has 
not been overwhelmed by _ technical 
ramifications, as would seem to be the 
case with some of the A.A. theatre 
schemes. His business first is architec- 
ture, it looks beautiful and appears to 
work logically as a scheme. _ 

Bovington Aijitport Terminal, by 

. H. Kenchington, illustrated the 
modern constructional approach to per- 
fection. As to the ultimate assessment 
of this approach in terms of architecture, 
the answer would appear to be pretty 
open, but airport terminals presumably 
we must have, and _ architectural 
engineering seems to fit the case. 

The Coventry Livestock Centre could 
be said to have been designed in the 
industrial grand manner, and,-as in the 
case of the airport terminal, some beauty 
has been got out of necessity. But it is 
in the detail, the choice of materials and 
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general handling of the units of such 
large schemes as these that would prove 
their true architectural quality. 


Summary. 

Approach is everything, and it would 
require courage of a particularly obtuse 
sort to prophesy the direction of 
architectural development in the next 
30 years. But for better or worse our 
leading schools have the undoubted 
power to effect this development. 

Perhaps on this score the admitted in- 
sistence of the A.A. upon the neces- 
sity to wed itself to every possible. facet 
of modern industrial and social up- 
heaval would appear, at first, as an act 
of selling architecture out to the highest 
technical or economic bidder. This, of 
course, is far from the case. Architec- 
ture has a surprising ability to find its 
own level. However hard earnest people 
insist that a house or block of flats should 
be designed from the same approach as 
a Tudor aircraft, the fact remains that, 
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even in this era of the engineer 
mentality, humanism is the prime essen- 
tial of good building. 

Rarely has the teaching of architec- 
ture assumed such difficult proportions 
as it does to-day; on every side the 
restrictions and inhibitions of the 
modern world rear their ugly heads, but 
deep down the inngte craving for quality, 
for fine, sensitive craftsmanship, is still 
with us. This basis is the one thing that 
the schools can now teach and not be 
afraid of a violent reaction in the years 
to come, and it applies just as much to 
an oak-panelled door as to an re, 
canopy. The A.A. and the Polytechnic, 
Regent-street, have produced good ex- 
hibitions this year—to my mind the 
heroes of both shows are the thesis stu- 
dents. For they have to produce 
schemes, virtually on their own, of such 
fantastic complexity, schemes that 
would make many experienced archi- 
tects think more than twice before 
accepting them as a commission. 





The Prime Minister addressing students and guests before the prizegiving 


ceremony of the A.A. on July 15. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


Presentation of Prizes by Prime Minister 


THE prizegiving of the Architectural 

Association School of Architecture 
took place on July 15, when the Prime 
Minister, The Rt. Hon. C. R. Attlee, 
addressed the students, distributed the 
prizes and declared open the exhibition 
of students’ work. The Premier was 
accompanied by Mrs. Attlee. 

The occasion attracted a large gathering 
of students, members of the A.A., and 
others, much too large for any room in the 
A.A. building, and a marquee was erected 
in Bedford-square and there the speeches 
were delivered and the prizes distributed. 

The President, Mr. HENRY BRADDOCK, 
A.R.I.B.A., was in the chair and opened 
the proceedings by welcoming the Prime 
Minister and giving some particulars of 
the growth of the Architectural Association 
School since its return to Bedford-square 
after the war. During those five years, 
he said, the number of students had grown 
from 100 to 500.. Of these some 400 
were ex-service men, of whom 377 were in 


receipt of financial grants from the 
Treasury, while 388 of them were in 
receipt of scholarship grants. Trade 
organisations allied to the building 


industry provided 25 of these grants, 
eight came from the Leverhulme Trust, 15 


from the Architects’ Registration Council 
and one from the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. The past year had been one of 
constant effort on the part of staff and 
students, giving and taking in a co-operative 
way as was always required in a progressive 
educational organisation. He still thought 
it possible to say that the Architectural 
Association led in educational technique, 
but to maintain its vitality and purpose in 
the near future, as it had done for so many 
years in the past, without direct assistance 
from ‘outside, was a problem requiring 
vigorous application and the loyal support 
of members and friends. ' 
Mr. RoBERT FURNEAUX JORDAN, Principal 
of the School, who followed, said that 
during the last hundred years architects 
and engineers had given us techniques of 
building such as man had never had 
before, and in using fully, as artists, those 
resources, architects might again make 
architecture the supreme art. But in this 
country it was not now even a great art. 
We might have to examine once again the 
very basis of architectural education. The 
Architectural Association might have to 
go further from the drawing board and 
nearer the technical realities. The evil 
done in the industrial revolution, when the 
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architect became a professional gentleman, 
and he and the engineer went separate 
ways, still haunted us, and we had to bring 
architectural education back to the realities 
of building. Modern building in the future 
was likely to be as much in the factory as on 
the site, and the Architectural Association 
was endeavouring to get its students more 
and more into the factory and on to the site. 

THE PRESIDENT then asked Mr. Attlee 
to distribute the prizes, saying that many 
distinguished persons had presented the 
A.A. prizes on previous occasions, but 
never before had this been done by a 
Prime Minister holding office at the time 
of his visit. 


The Prime Minister’s Address. 


THE }PRIME MINISTER began by saying 
that although he had inspected the 
exhibition of students’ work he would 
have liked to have spent a much longer 
time, because it was fascinating to see the 
work of the students and to see their ideas. 
He continued : ‘‘ As a matter of fact I am 
an Honorary F.R.I.B.A. It is not due to 
my architectural knowledge, but I re- 
member that many years ago my elder 
brother was a student here, and sometimes 
when he went around measuring I was 
allowed to hold the other end of the tape, 
and I watched him doing his drawings. In 
those days we used to read together a good 
deal on the subject of architecture. We 
were great followers of William Morris 
and readers of Ruskin. We read the 
lectures and books of Professor Lethaby. 
I have always had an interest in architec- 
ture, the mistress art. I remember that 
Lethaby used to stress the importance, as 
was said just now, of the architect not 
being a professional man only, but being 
also a craftsman and an artist. Now I 
have read something of the Association 
and its school. The Association goes back 
to over one hundred years ago, and I 
imagine that it has had its difficult times. 
I hope so. There were a great many 
people who rebelled against the kind of 
building being put up in those days. Looking 
back over the past hundred years there was 
a terrible period during which this country 
acquired some of the most deplorable 
buildings the world has ever seen. 


“Looking back and seeing how this 
land has been defiled we owe a grudge 
against our forefathers for the years of 
lost opportunities. Now we have come 
into a modern age, and somehow or other 
in that modern age we have to skip the 
bad years and bring into the modern age 
all that is best of the past. Sometimes I 
see modern buildings going up that rather 
puzzle me, but then I am getting old. I 
do not appreciate quite a lot of modern 
paintings. I do not understand certain 
Writings that are called poetry produced 
to-day. I do not always understand the 
modern buildings, but perhaps I may in 
time appreciate them. I see much good 
building going up, and I think that the 
work of the A.A. has borne fruit in a better 
appreciation of our duty to this country 
in the kind of buildings we put up and the 
kind of layout we have for buildings. I 
think it must have been a terrible frustration 
for many architects in the past, when they 
designed a really fine building, to see it go 
up IN sO narrow a street that no one could 
ever see it. 


“I can remember the beginning of 
modern town planning and the beginning 
of garden cities, and I see now growing up 
all over the place fine buildings in fine 
settings, and we now see them not as they 
used to be, confined to certain public 
buildings only—other buildings seemed to 
have no architectural pretensions whatever. 
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There was what I used to call the poor law 
school of architecture, the barrack school 
of architecture, the prison school of archi- 
tecture. The influence of that school 
spread quite a long way, and there was not 
very much difference between its produc- 
tions and those of the people who built 
the ‘dark satanic mills.’ Of these we still 
have a lot but to-day we see delightful 
factories growing up with good layout. 

“I think the architect to-day has a better 
chance than his predecessor. I do not 
think he will get the chance to build 
another Blenheim, not many of those will 
go up in the future; but he has a great 
chance to build fine public buildings, and 
fine industrial buildings. He will have 
plenty of opportunities to build fine looking 
and good houses for ordinary citizens. 
We are living in days when there are new 
ideas and new techniques. I know some- 
thing of the difficulties that everybody has 
with regard to building, because in the 
Government we find terrific programmes of 
buildings that ought to go up, and we 
know the limitations of the three M’s—men, 
money and materials. Therefore we have 
to allocate our resources; but I have a 
great faith in this country, and I believe 
there will be plenty of work for the students 
of the A.A. in the years that are coming. 
I want to see fine buildings in fine settings, 
and fine buildings adapted for their proper 
uses, not a facade for something entirely 
different going on inside. I think you must 
have your buildings expressing somehow 
or other some connection at all events with 
what they are doing. I think, too, our 
buildings ought to express something of the 
soul of the nation. I think our soul was a 
bit grimy at one time, but it.is getting 
better. I was pleased to hear how close is 
the connection between the school and the 
actual practising architect : there is always 
a danger of schools becoming too academic, 
too much divorced from those actually 
practising.” 


Votes of Thanks. 


Mr. Howard’ ROBERTSON, M.C., 
A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Prime Minister. The Archi- 
tectural Association, he said, was not a 
political organisation, but there was no 
one present who did not respect the 
Prime Minister’s complete sincerity and 
integrity ; and in the words just addressed 
to the students one felt those qualities 
piercing through. On a previous occasion 
the A.A. had had Mr. Churchill to distribute 





B. L. ADAMS receiving from the Prime 

Minister at the A.A. prizegiving the medal 

presented by the Societe des Architectes 

Diplomes par le Gouvernement to the best 
Diploma stucent, 
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the prizes. Mr. Churchill had then spoken 
on the theme of how we shaped our 
buildings, and how our buildings then 
shaped us. He (Mr. Robertson) would 
have liked to discuss with Mr. Attlee the 
shape of the House of Commons; Mr. 
Churchill liked the House of Commons 
rectangular, and it would be interesting 
to have Mr. Attlee’s view. Would he 
like it to be a horseshoe for luck ? 

Mr. Henry Swain, chairman of the 
Students’ Committee, seconded the resolu- 
tion for a vote of thanks. Ex-service men 
attending on Government grants, he said, 
would support that vote; but in paying 
tribute to an educational policy in advance 
of anything previously known, he did not 
wish to give the impression that the 
Minister of Education was a rich and 
benevolent uncle. There were still many 
students who did not receive grants. It 
was not in the present, but in the future 
that students were most interested. They 
had a vision of that future obscured by 
many anxieties but still a real future. 
Few of them regarded architecture as just 
another job of work. Some of them would 
be in private practice ; others would be 
working for local authorities. If they were 
to create an architecture out of public 
practice they must have opportunities for 
ideas and experiment. 

Before the meeting concluded THE 
PRESIDENT presented to the Prime Minister, 
as a memento of the occasion, a copy of 
Mr. John Summerson’s “ History of the 
Architectural Association.” This copy, 
he said, had been especially bound by 
members of the Royal College of Arts 
and Crafts. 


Following are the scholarships, grants. 
and prizes awarded to A.A. students :— 


Scholarship awarded by Imperial Chemical 
Industries to student in the Fifth Year for travel and 
study of decorative arts in Europe to an approved 
programme (value : £250)—Ian D. Grant ; Scholar- 
ship awarded by the Building Centre to student in 
the Fifth Year, for research into use of building 
materials to an approved programme (value : £100) 
—R. H. Sims ; Scholarship awarded by the Italian 
Government, through the British Council, for travel 
and study in Italy—G. E. Michel ; two scholarships 
awarded by the Czechoslovak Government, through 
the British Council, for travel and study in Czecho- 
slovakia—H. C. Morris and J. Killick ; four travel 
grants, awarded by the Architectural Association 
Council, to enable four students to accompany the 
Archeological Expedition of the British School at 
Rome, to excavate the ancient Roman cities of 
Tripolitania—K. G. Browne, H. S. Morel, I. Col- 
quhoun and P. R. Davison ; scholarship awarded 
by the Architects’ Registration Council of the 
United Kingdon, tenable in the fifth year at the A.A. 
School—Miss Jean Buchanan. 

Prizes (First Year). Howard Colls Travelling 
Studentship—R. A. Maguire. Second Prize— 
P. B. Whiteley. Honourable Mentions—A. S. Cook, 
D. Ball, F. Watkins, E. P. Hoile and B. C. B. 
MacDonald. (Second Year). A. A. Travelling 
Studentship—A. Derbyshire. Second Prize—P. W. 
Crooke. Honourable Mentions—M. J. S. Andrews, 
J. H. W. Voelcker, M. A. Crossley, J. C. Turner, 
A. C. Gore, J. M. Keable, A. J. Moore, W. J. B. 
Ollis, R. T. M. Ham, V. F. Pym, M. Wornum, 


C. P. Womersley and Miss E. V. Shaweross. (Third 
Year). Holloway Scholarship—W. Ussner. Third 
Year Travelling Studentship—P. J. Lord. Third 


Prize—R. E. Wilkinson. Honourable Mentions— 
B. Cadd, J. E. Dennys, D. J. Hinton, J. A. Holder- 
ness, B. G. R. Stille and M. D. Willis. (Fourth 
Year). Year Prize—H. C. Morris. R.1LB.A. 
Henry Jarvis Scholarship for Construction—W. J. G. 
Godwin. Honourable Mentions—J. S. Ambrose, 
Miss S. C. Gibson,*S. J. Howard, W. G. Howell, 
J. A. W. Killick, S. G. P. Macfarlane, H. S. Morel, 
D. S. Roberts, E. F. Samuel, and W. White. (Fifth 
Year). Henry Florence Travelling Studentship— 
B. L. Adams. Fifth Year Travelling Studentship— 
G. Epstein. Third Prize—P. B. Horsbrugh. Honour- 
able Mentions—I. C. Baker, B. A. Barker, P. J. Coles, 
M. G. R. Lyell, G. E. Michel, P. A. Newnham, 
H. S. Scorer, R. H. Sims, H. T. Swain and M. A. 
Wolstenholme. ‘ 

A.A. Measured Drawings Prize—Not} awarded. 
A.A. Essay Prize—I. Colquhoun. Royal West of 
England Academy School of Architecture, Bristol, 
prize in design—W. J. Baker. Alec Stanhope 
Forbes Prize for the best colour work during the 
session—I. D. Grant. Medal presented annually by 
Le Societe des Architectes Diplomes par le Gouverne- 
ment, Paris, to the best Diploma Student of the ses- 
sion—B. L. Adams. 
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History of Architectural Education 


By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.LB.A. 


Tue recent report on architectural education issued by MARS/Arch.S.A. 
(referred to in The Builder for October 29 last) suggested that a study of 
“‘the historical development of architectural education” would be useful. 
In the following articles, Mr. Martin Briggs, who is chairman of the Board 
of Architectural Education, deals with the subject briefly, using as a basis 
his book The Architect in History, but including such additional matter as 
has come to light since it was published in 1927 and revising his state- 


ments therein as necessary.—EDITOR. 


1.—Before the Renaissance 


BEGINNING at the very beginning, 
we find that scholars admit the exis- 
tence of architects in Ancient Egypt, and 
Flinders Petrie in his Egyptian Architec- 
ture (1938) notes their “ingenuity .. . in 
reaching a result, their triumphs over 
apparent limitations, and the harmony of 
their design with the country and condi- 
tions.” There seems to be no reason to 
modify my own suggestion in The Archi- 
tect in History that they received 
their training in schools attached to the 
temples, and that mathematics, including 
geometry, formed a substantial item in 
the curriculum. An Italian writer, 
Cultrera (1928) holds that most of the 
training took place “‘on the job.” He 
also cites a remarkable instance of here- 
dity, where 22 generations, father to son, 
practised architecture in Ancient Egypt. 
In Mesopotamia, Sir Leonard Woolley’s 
excavations at Ur (see Ur of the 
Chaldees, 1929) revealed that all the long 
lines of the Ziggurat (c. 2300 B.c.) were 
not straight, but “carefully _ calculated 
curves,” proving that “the architect has 
arrived at an optical illusion which the 
Greek builders of the Parthenon at Athens 
were to achieve many centuries after- 
wards ” (and proving, thereby, a high de- 
gree of knowledge). 

Our information on the method by 
which Greek architects received their 
training still remains as vague as when 
I wrote that “we do not know whether 
they learned their craft in the atelier of 
a master, as pupils or apprentices, or 
whether there were schools in which they 
were trained, though the latter is unlikely 
. . but it remains certain that their master- 
pieces could only have been produced as 
a result of long and patient study.” 


Training in Rome. 

On pp. 30-31 of my book I summarised 
Vitruvius’ well-known “ Outline Course 
of Study,” as one might call it, for young 
Roman architectural students; but I con- 
cluded that “we are left in complete 
ignorance of the means by which the 
young architect acquired his knowledge, 
whether in a school or from a practi- 
tioner; nor do we know whether the 
Roman State . . . required an architect to 
satisfy any test or obtain any diploma 
before he commenced practice.” At 
seems probable that, up to the third cen- 
tury A.D., “architectural, training was 
acquired by some means of apprentice- 
ship in an atelier”; but Alexander 
Severus (A.D. 222-35) established classes 
(auditoria) in architecture to which “ poor 
people could send their children in re- 
turn for payment in kind.” This experi- 
ment may have failed, as it was revived 
again by Constantine; but Cultrera sug- 
gests that architecture was such a lucra- 
tive profession during the building boom 
of the later Empire that young men then 
entered it spontaneously without any 
need for inducements. One passage from 
Cicero’s De Officiis (I, xlii, 15) that has 
recently come to my notice confirms the 
enhanced status of architecture as a 
career:—“ The professions in which 


G. part from French authorities now re- 


either a higher degree of intelligence is of St. Albans in the 13th century, Swart- 


required, or from which no small benefit 
to society is derived—medicine and archi- 
tecture, for example, and teaching—these 
are proper for those whose social posi- 
tion they become.” This is in refresh- 
ing contrast to Martial’s epigram: “If 
a boy seems stupid, make him a town- 
crier or an architect.” 


Monks as Architects. 

The epoch of the Middle Ages, how- 
ever, from c. 1000-1550, has been 
under close scrutiny of late; and here I 
am constrained to modify my views set 
out at some length in Chapter IV of 
The Architect in History, and derived in 


garded as untrustworthy. Dr. G. G. 
Coulton, of Cambridge—in his books Art 
and the Reformation (1928) and Medieval 
Panorama (1938)—and his disciple R. E. 
Swartwout—in The Monastic Craftsman 
—both reject the idea that any medieval 
architects were trained in monasteries or 
were monks. Dr. Coulton was a great 
scholar who had no good words for 
monasteries, and Mr. Swartwout followed 
his lead. They both oppose not only the 
extreme view that monks and other clerics 
designed all the great churches of the 
Middle Ages, but also the more moderate 
opinions of those (including myself) who 
have stated that monkish architects 
existed at the beginning of the period 
until they were entirely superseded by 
laymen, and that “they were largely re- 
sponsible, in the early centuries, for the 
training even of those laymen who car- 
ried on what we now call ‘ private prac- 
tice’ in later life.’ (The Architect in 
History, 110.) 

On the existence of monkish architects, 
Dr. Coulton is not altogether convincing: 
witness the following quotations from his 
Art and the Reformation: “The monks 
who did any kind of artistic work... 
were a small minority in the community 
and... the monastic artist was quite an 
exception” (p. 32); from c. 500-800, 
“the majority of artists were either 
monks or laymen living under shelter of 
a monastery. The same may be said, 
though rather less’ emphatically, of at 
least another century from c. 900-1000 ” 
(p. 69). But on the question of architec- 
tural education in the Middle Ages pro- 
per, both Coulton and Swartwout are 
uncompromising. The latter writes 
(p. 4):—‘* We cannot say, as Mr. Briggs 
does, that architecture was taught to 
monks and laymen in the monastic 
schools. There is not a scrap of documen- 
tary evidence to support such a view. No 
monastic treatise on practical architec- 
ture has come down to us.” He then 
explains the purpose and scope of the 
monastic schools. In a later passage 
(p. 120), he quotes my suggestion that 
Villard de Honnecourt may have studied 
drawing, geometry and mechanics in a 
monastery, and grudgingly concedes that 
“Villard might well have learned geo- 
metry at a monastery—a matter merely 
for conjecture—but it is doubtful whether 
he could have learned anything about 
practical architecture there.” As for the 
celebrated “school of art” in the abbey 
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wout is constrained to admit its existence 
(pp. 42-44), as does Coulton (p. 516), who 
adds that “certainly the directors and 
best artists were monks, by final if not 
by original vocation,” the artists being 
mainly painters. In another passage 
(p. 48) he writes that “ though the actual 
and decorative work on monastic build- 
ings was done in the ordinary way by 
hired laymen, it is true that the monas- 
teries formed schools of art” in the 
sense that “the one real school of archi- 
tecture is the construction of a great 
building.” 

If we accept these learned scholars’ 
contentions that no case has been estab- 
lished for the technical education of the 
architect in monastic schools, we must 
turn to the obvious alternative of train- 
ing at the bench and in the masons’ and 
carpenters’ lodges. This view was up- 
held by Mr. John G. Noppen in an article 
on “ Master Henry the Mason” six years 
ago, and more recently in the brisk cor- 
respondence about medieval architects 
which raged in the columns of The 
Times last year. In his article, he wrote 
that:—‘ Literary education was enjoyed 
by few; but technical training was per- 
fect and mastership was possible to every 
apprentice.” The training of the master- 
mason “ was the same as that of the men 
under him, and he and they knew but 
one fashion of design.” In The Times, 
Mr. Noppen wrote that:—‘‘ The only 
school was the actual job and the masons’ 
lodge attached to it... . In fact, the archi- 
tect as we know him did not exist.” 

In a paper on “ The Education of the 
Medieval Architect” (R.I.B.A. Journal 
vol. LII, pp. 230-234, 1945) Mr. John 
Harvey argued that there was a “ separa- 
tion of the architectural from the con- 
structional function of the craftsman 
which ultimately led to the formation of 
the architectural profession asa separate 
entity. . . . The successful designer was 
equipped, in a degree roughly propor- 
tionate to the genius displayed in his 
architectural works, with an educational 
background superior to that of the stone- 
cutter.” He points out, as I did in The 
Architect in History, that the greater 
“masters ” had a social status far above 
that of the artisan, and suggests that, 
while many were recruited from_ the 
apprenticed masons, others, “by virtue 
of family training or some special cir- 
cumstances,” may have “attained inde- 
pendence by means of some short cut; 
and that it is particularly among the lat- 
ter class that we may expect to find the 
theads of the profession.” He imagines 
them “enjoying a higher standard of 
general education.” He cites Henry 
Yevele as an example of a master-mason 
who was literate, adding that “he be- 
longed by birth to that minority of the 
population which had a reasonable chance 
of attending school.” 

A lively picture of a highly educated 
and well-born French architect or “ mas- 
ter” coming over to England as a con- 
sultant to the head of an important 
monastery in 1314 occurs in Mr. Charles 
Lowrie’s recent novel, Castle Bedon, te 
viewed in these columns last year. ~He 
““came from a long line of architects. ... 
His judgment was unerring, both in plan- 
ning and rectifying the unskilful design 
of others, so his advice ‘was sought from 
Exeter to Durham.” There is the archi- 
tect as envisaged by Mr. Harvey and 
many other recent scholars, a layman of 
high attainment consulted by and em- 
ployed by the Church, yet retaining his 
independence. It now seems _ probable 
that there were no schools of architec: 
ture in the Middle Ages; but, beyond 
that fact, our knowledge of the precise 
methods of training still remains obscure. 

(To be continued.) 
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AT SCHOLEMOOR CREMATORIUM 


J. T. CASTLE, A.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.I., BRADFORD CITY ARCHITECT 


HE Scholemoor Crematorium has 
been in operation since 1905, 
and for many years the Chapel was 
used for the keeping of ashes as well 
as providing space for a consider- 
able number of memorial tablets. 
Shortly before the war it was found 
necessary to erect walls solely for 
the memorial purposes previously 
undertaken in the Chapel, and the 
first section was erected in 1942, 
added to in 1944 and again in 1945, 
whilst the photographs show the 
most recent extension. 


The memorial to the individual 
takes the form either of a niche for 
the reception of the urn with ashes, 
or of an inscribed tablet. The 
niches give a clear inside space of 
14 in. by 9 in. by 9 in., and they are 
closed with a stone slab 2 in. thick, 
which is cemented in after the ashes 
have been deposited. The tablets 
are 16 in. by 9 in. The extension 
illustrated provides for 541 niches 
and 442 tablets. 


The plinths are in snecked rubble 
walling composed of natural red- 
faced wallstones, the remainder of 
the work being in ashlar, rubbed 
finish. The stone for walling was 
supplied by Messrs. Parry Proctor 


and Priestley from Huddersfield, 
Bolton Woods and Farnley Quarries, 
all labour to the stone being carried 
out on the site. The flagging is 
from the Thornton Quarries, Brad- 


sth Rtas ee sans 


ford. The work has been carried 
out by Messrs. Drummond, Neate 
and Co., Ltd., Cliff Mill, East 
Morton, Bingley, the contract price 
being £4,635 19s. 2d. 
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Layout and house plans of a special block. 


HOUSES AT EAST BEDFONT, FOR FELTHAM U.D.C. 
L. J. GRIMSHAW, A.MLLC.E., L.R.LB.A., ENGINEER AND SURVEYOR 


THE houses illustrated are part of a scheme for 


600 houses on the South Bedfont site, of which 

285 houses are now completed and the roads and 
sewers being prepared for the remainder. 

The presence on the Staines-road frontage of the 

Fairholme Estate cottages—acknowledged to be an 


architectural gem—led the Feltham authorities to 
the decision that their own Council houses to be 
erected adjoining this site should be specially designed 
to harmonise with it. Approval was_ therefore 
obtained to the expenditure of an additional sum of 
up to £4,000 on the 22 special houses. 





General view of the special block. 
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Another view of the special block. 


It is interesting to note that all the house types are 
with very minor adaptations the same as those used 
throughout the larger estate, but by grouping and 
using a steeper pitch to roofs, increasing the overhang, 
redesigning the chimney stacks and generally 
improving the quality of materials, the architect has 
shown what could be made of modern Council 
housing, were financial considerations not of such 
primary importance. 

The design of the 10-house block which fronts on 
to the Staines-road comprises two end pairs made 
up each of one **C” type and “D” type—each 
normally erected in pairs, and a centre block of 
four “*A”’ type (this is an angle type for use normally 
at street intersections) and two “D” type. By 
adding the end outbuildings to the main block, the 
opportunity was taken of bringing the roof down in an 
unbroken sweep, a feature which has blended happily 
with the design of the Fairholme Estate. 

A warm red facing brick with cream pointing was 
used for the main structure, with tile hanging on the 
upper portion of the centre projection. Hand- 
pressed sand-faced tiles with bonnet hips were used 
throughout ; steel window frames with small panes 
have wood surrounds to the front elevation. 

As for all types on the estate, hot water is provided 
by either gas-ignited back boilers or kitchen boilers, 
whilst a point is provided for an immersion heater if 
required. Gas coppers are standard equipment as 
are kitchen cabinets, double draining boards and 
generous cupboard room in each house. Two bed- 
rooms in all types on the estate are provided with hot 
water radiators combining electric heaters for 
“ topping up”’ the background heat. 

To date the Feltham Council have completed the 
erection of 490 houses, of which only 42 are non- 
traditional, a further 86 are under contract, and work 
will shortly be commenced on a further 130. Alto- 
gether 14 types are being built, to the designs of Mr. 


L. J. Grimshaw, A.M.I.C.E., L.R.I.B.A., M.I.Mun.E., 
engineer and surveyor. 

The general contractors for the special blocks and 
other types were Messrs. Tersons, Ltd., 1-13, Seward- 
street, E.C.1, with the following suppliers and sub- 
contractors :— 

Hand-made sand-faced multi-red facings, Richard 
Parten, Ltd.; sand-faced flettons, William Ashby and 
Son, Ltd.; metal windows, Crittall Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd.; roof and vertical tiling, Hall and Co., 
Ltd.; joinery external, J. Nutting and Son, Ltd.; 
joinery internal, E. H. Smith (Croydon), Ltd.; 
plastering, Painter Bros.; decorating, Swainston and 
Nicol, Ltd.; ironmongery, Nettlefolds and Sons, Ltd.; 
electrician, Essay Electric Co., Ltd.; gas fitter, the 
Gas Light and Coke Co., Ltd.; patent floors, the 
Marley Tile Co.; fireplace surrounds and hot water 
fittings, Kirby Bros., Ltd.; boilers and radiators, 
Ideal Boilers and Radiators, Ltd.; fletton bricks, 
the London Brick Co., Ltd.; plumbing, Smith and 
Rogers; and carpentry, A. E. Gardner. 


HOUSES AT EAST BEDFONT, FOR 
FELTHAM URBAN COUNCIL 


L. J. GRIMSHAW, A.M.LC.E., L.R.1.B.A., 
ENGINEER AND SURVEYOR 
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View from N.E. 


Below: View from S.W. 


SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SPEKE 


RONALD BRADBURY, Ph.D., F.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I., LIVERPOOL CITY ARCHITECT 


H. J. EGLIN, Dip.Arch., A.R.I.B.A., SENIOR ARCHITECT 


‘JHE Speke Estate is expanding rapidly, and to meet 





the educational needs, no fewer than ten schools 
will be required, apart from seven nursery schools, 
comprising three primary, three secondary modern, 
two secondary technical, one secondary grammar, and 
One county college. The scheme now illustrated is the 
fourth in the building programme and is to accom- 
modate 450 children at an estimated cost of £143,000. 


The aspect of the teaching rooms, a little more 
southerly than might have been desired, is determined 
by site restriction and the attempt to preserve sufficient 
site for games purposes, although additional playing 
field accommodation is planned near by. Classrooms, 
practical rooms and cloakrooms are contained in a 
double-storey structure, whilst the assembly hall, 
dining hall and gymnasium and their ancillary rooms 
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The assembly and dining 


are single storey. 
use for public 


halls have been planned for 
functions. 

To minimise structural steel requirements, brick 
construction was decided upon, with the piers between 
windows reduced to a minimum compatible with 
structural stability; by forming division walls 
between the practical rooms in some cases on the 
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less standard size of these rooms became possible, 
whilst maintaining a uniform structural and eleva- 
tional treatment. Structural floors are in hollow- 
tile reinforced concrete, and the roofs to assembly hall, 
gymnasium and dining hall are in asbestos cavity 
decking on light steel trusses. Rustic brick facings 
should form an interesting contrast to the cement- 
rendered faces, and construction is hoped to be 





extreme edges of the piers a variation in the more or started in the very near future. 
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Blocks M, N, O, P and Q. Bclow: Key plan. 


L.C.C. HOUSING ON THE KINGLAKE ESTATE, SOUTHWARK 
VICTOR WILKINS, F.R.LB.A., ARCHITECT 
CYRIL H. WALKER, 0.B.E., L.R.LB.A., DIRECTOR OF HOUSING AND VALUER 


end of the estate. There is also an estate workshop 





pas estate—planned in 1939 but not commenced 
until April, 1946—consists of 17 blocks of flats 
built on the north and south sides of Kinglake-street, 
in the Borough of Southwark; eight of these blocks 
are staircase access type, the remaining nine being 
balcony access type. At the east and west ends of the 
central group of buildings, Blocks A and J are six 
storeys in height, the two topmost floors of these being 
planned as five-room maisonettes with internal stair- 
cases. Block R at the west end is similarly planned. 


Two enclosed and fitted children’s playgrounds are. 


provided, one at the east and the other at the west 


and yard for carrying out small repairs, and 96 lock- 
up pram sheds. Drying rooms, entered from the 
staircase or balconies, are arranged in all blocks. 
Each flat has a kitchenette, bathroom and a w.c. 
in separate compartment. The kitchenette and stair- 
cases have tiled dadoes 4 ft. 6 in. in height. Improved 
fittings have been installed in the kitchenettes. Fuel- 
fired coppers have been dispensed with and a gas wash 
boiler installed under a movable draining board. All 
living rooms have a No. 2B inset “* Siesta”? stove with 
boiler. A 25-gallon storage cylinder is provided in all 
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flats to supply hot water to sink, bath and lavatory 
basin. Immersion heaters are incorporated to heat 
the water when the stove is not in use. Refuse disposal 
is by means of dust chutes arranged in the front of the 
staircases which discharge directly over ‘* Walker 
Paladin ’’ containers housed in the dust chambers at 
ground-floor level. Tenants have the choice of gas or 
electricity for cooking and electric power points are 
provided in all rooms. Gas services are run to living 
rooms for gas poker and to all bedrooms with fire- 
places for gas fires. 

The forecourts to the street frontages are to be laid 
out with turf, shrubs and flowers. Tree pits are 
provided in the tar-paved area at the rear. Building is 
in a traditional manner with brick walls and centre 
spine wall to reduce the floor spans. Smith’s fireproof 
floors are used throughout. The ground floors 
throughout and the kitchenettes on the upper floors 
are finished with + in. “* Vitretex ’’ plastic flooring. 

Blocks G, H and J, consisting of 50 flats, were 
completely ready for occupation on February 16, 1948; 
further blocks were handed over as they were com- 
pleted for letting, and the last block was finished in 
December last. The shortage of labour and materials 
—particularly bricks in the early part of the contract— 
was a serious handicap in the execution of the work, 
but the shortage of skilled labour was helped by the 
employment of a large force of trainees. 

The accommodation on this estate provides for 238 
flats consisting of: 6 of 1l-room; 15 of 2-rooms: 
119 of 3-rooms; 78 of 4-rooms; 19 of 5-rooms: 
and 1 of 6-rooms. 

The estate was designed by and constructed under 
the supervision of the appointed architect, Mr. Victor 
Wilkins, F.R.I.B.A., under the general supervision of 
the Council’s Director of Housing and Valuer, Mr. 
Cyril H. Walker, O.B.E., M.C., F.R.I.C.S., M.I.Mun.E., 
L.R.I.B.A. The general contractors were Messrs. 
Holland & Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd., 1, Queen 
Anne’s-gate, S.W.1, whose contract price was £259,646. 

Sub-contractors were: Smith's Fireproof Floors, the Fawcett Con- 
struction Co., Ltd.; cast stone, the Enfield Stone Co., Ltd.; electrical 
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F.at p!ans of b!iocks D, E, F, M, N, O, P and Q. 


work, Buchanan & Curwen, Ltd.: tarmacadam paving, A. C. W. Hob- 
man & Co., Ltd.; iron railings, E. C. Blackmore, Ltd. and Clark, Hunt 
& Co., Ltd.; playground enclosures, Potter & Soar, Ltd.; asphalt 
work, Faldo Asphalte Co., Ltd.; ‘* Vitretex ” flooring, S. Towers & Son, 
Ltd.; ironmongery, Jas. Hill & Co., Ltd.; metal windows, Crittall 
Manfg. Co., Ltd.; and wall and floor tiling, Carter and Kernahan, Ltd. 





Blocks C, D, E, F, G and H. 


THT 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Town Planning : Conflicting 
Claims of Food and Housing 


To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 

IR,—Permit me a word on the letter 

signed “Rusticus” in your issue of 
July 8. No planner favours the needless 
waste of food-growing land, but the agri- 
cultural resistance to the use of land 
for urban development is at present so 
much exaggerated that it may endanger 
good planning. Some millions of people 
in our cities are overcrowded, and can- 
not be rehoused at tolerable densities 
without some overspill. Not only the 
happiness of our people, but also their 
industrial efficiency, necessitates some 
expansion of the area used for housing, 
factories and other urban purposes. They 
must be provided for either in further 
suburbs (with the inevitable disad- 
vantages) or in new towns and enlarged 
county towns. Whichever of these 
methods is chosen, roughly the same 
area of land will be used. 

Related to the food supply, the area 
provided is insignificant. If, for example, 
four millions are displaced over the next 
25 years, and all rehoused in new de- 
velopments at 12 persons an acre overall, 
that would only use 300,000 acres—much 
less than one per cent..of our farm-lands 
and woodlands. And we should at the 
same time gain over a million domestic 
gardens, from which the food production, 
in value, might easily exceed that of 
300,000 assorted acres of farms and 
woods. 

“Rusticus” hints that the British 
people might live in flats to save food- 
growing land. Has he considered the 
cost of modern flats? In a letter to 
The Times, 1 have drawn attention to 
the fact (not so far contradicted) that 
the recent Holborn flats at 80 an acre cost 
£2,919 a flat in subsidies—£2,310 more 
than houses half as large again at 12 an 
acre. In that comparison we save 5+ 
acres of land on 80 dwellings at an access 
in cost of £184,000. By spending that 
sum as agricultural capital, we could gain 
much more than the produce of 54 acres, 
even if you forget the produce of 
domestic gardens. 

F. J. OSBORN, 
Chairman of Executive, 
Town and Country Planning Association. 

28, King-street, W.C.1. 


To THE Eprror oF The Builder. 


SiR.—I do not know who are the Town 

and Country Planning enthusiasts 
referred to by “ Rusticus,” as opposed to 
those persons engaged in administering 
the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1947. As one of the latter class, however, 
I can assure him that we are ever mindful 
of the need to conserve food-producing 
land and minimise sprawl in building 
development of all kinds, and also to 
prevent as far as possible the extravagant 
use of land for educational and recrea- 
tional purposes. 

There is no doubt that object number 
one of town and country planning to-day 
is to ensure correct land use. The Minis- 
ter has stated in my hearing that one of 
his major functions is to ensure a fair 
balance of the many conflicting claims 
on our limited land resources. 

“Rusticus” can, I feel, rest assured 
that the enthusiasts will be kept in check 
by the rank and file of the profession 
who are conscious of the high importance 
of their duty. 

E. STERNE, B.Sc., A.M.LC.E., 
M.T.P.L. 


25, Park-avenue, Bedford. — 
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Architectural Assistants’ Salaries 
To THE Epitror oF The Builder. 


wi 1R,—The letter on this subject appear- 

ing over the signature “Judex” in 
your issue of June 17, which only 
recently came to my notice, will be mis- 
leading to readers who are outside 
Government service as the scales quoted 
are applicable to the “professional 
grades,” and althougn the lowest grade in 
this group may be called “ assistant archi- 
tect ’—-or “ assistant civil engineer,” etc.— 
there is in fact a world of difference be- 
tween the “assistant architect” and the 
“architectural assistant.” 

The current London scales for archi- 
tectural and civil engineering assistants in 
Government employment is £300 x £20 to 
£525 for the assistant, £500 to £625 for 
the leading assistant and £625 x £25 to£750 
for the senior assistant; reduced scales 
operate outside London, and there is a 
lower scale for drawing office assistants. 
Very large offices may carry the grade 
of chief assistant. 

Higher than this, the assistant, even 
though well experienced and fully quali- 
tied as such, cannot normally rise, and the 
professional grade at Admiralty, for 
example, is inaccessible to an architect 
who does not also hold the specified civil 
engineering or surveying qualification. 
Even the post of senior assistant can 
only be the lot of the fortunate few, and 
leading assistant is the normal expectation 
of any budding Brunel or Wren. 

It is this lack of prospect which is the 
root cause of dissatisfaction, although the 
pressing need to get enough to live on 
now frequently makes a move imperative. 
1 can write with some feeling on this 
subject, being one of the people con- 
cerned. Still under 40 years of age, J 
shall have completed my “ career ”—for 
salary purposes—in little over three years 
from now, and do not relish the prospect 
of passing the next 20 years on the same 
job, at the same salary, virtually a 

DeEaD END KID. 

Herts. 


Building Apprenticeship 
TO THE Epitor OF The Builder. 


IR,—I feel that a reply should be 
made to the letter of E. R. Little. 

in your issue of July 8. Whilst I con- 
cur that a horse cannot be made to 
drink, the harder he is worked the more 
probably he will. Likewise a boy who 
is compelled to attend evening classes, 
etc.. cannot be compelled to absorb 
knowledge, but the association with it 
will within himself drive him on. The 
latent possibilities in some boys cannot 
always be immediately assessed and the 
means of comparative compulsion will 
enable the employer to form a fair 
judgment of the. boy’s character and 
ability, if the boy stays the course, 
thereby proving his worth; the inner 
satisfaction to the lad is immeasurable 
and nothing should be placed in his way 
in obtaining it. Encouragement? Yes! 
Here surely is the kernel; the burden 
should be equally distributed between 
the parent and employer, not through the 
medium of money but rather by the sym- 
pathetic understanding of each boy’s in- 
dividual difficulties and the constant 
alertness to the boy’s day-to-day mood. 
This subject of adolescent education is 
no easy problem which can be solved by 
fixed rules or by waving a hypothetical 
wand, but a frame-work of principles 
should be adhered to, and that in itself 
gives freedom of Intitude. In essence it 
is true that most of the craftsmen of the 
past were, by our presert-day standards, 
illiterate, but surely we must advance, 
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not retreat. Whilst taking from the past 
that which in our opinion is good and 
worth preserving, a constant trend to- 
wards broader enlightenment should be 
the aim. A shorter period of indenture- 
ship is advocated. How long does it take 
to make a craftsman? It certainly cannot 
be done in three years, but if you con- 
tend that within three years you can 
drive home the basic principles of the 
craft, I might agree, but this would not 
produce a fuily fledged craftsman, nor, 
surely, one entitled to the same rate of 
pay as, say, a man of fifty. 

In my opinion the secret of obtaining 
more and better craftsmen for the 
future lies in the hands of the employers. 
Each employer must take upon himself 
the added responsibility of taking as 
many apprentices as he can. It means 
he will have to carry yet another bur- 
den, but, in the long run he will benefit. 
Why? Because whereas now there is_a 
dearth of skilled men, in the future there 
there will be craftsmen of a younger and 
more vigorous age to perpetuate the 


industry. 
G. H. A. FaLkus. 
Beresford House, 
Thundersley, Essex. 


Measurement of Natural Lighting 
To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 


QJR—It would seem from his article 
. on natural lighting in your issue of 
June 10 that Mr. Waldram believes that 
this Station has endeavoured to distract 
attention from the simple form of the 
Waldram diagram. He must have for- 
gotten that nearly two years ago we en- 
couraged him to arrange for printed 
copies of the diagram to be made avail- 
able. We are glad to hear that Mr. 
Waldram has now arranged this, though 
we regret that he has lost faith in the 
later form he himself introduced which 
contained a correction for loss of light 
through glass. This later form is, he 
says, too difficult to set up, but the 
object of making the diagram available 
in printed form is to avoid just this diffi- 
culty, and once the printed copies are 
available the one is as easy to use as 
the other. We prefer to use Mr. 
Waldram’s corrected diagram for vertical 
glazing because it is the more accurate. 
But the copyright in the corrected dia- 
gram rests with Mr. Waldram and only 
he can make it freely available to archi- 


tects. 
Won. ALLEN. 
Building Research Station, 
Garston, Herts. 





To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 


QIR—A copy has been sent to me in 
, hospital of Mr. Swarbrick’s letter 
in your issue of July 1, in which he asks 
for the reference to an early description 
of the circular form of calculating 
diagram. Dourgnon (Révue Generale 
de l’Electricité 1934, p. 227) quotes it as 
“generally known as  Ondracek’s 
method ” (Ondracek, Zeit. fiir Beleucht- 
ungswesen, 1922, p. 64), but I have seen 
a reference to it dated somewhere about 
1790. M. Dourgnon, in a private com- 
munication, has confirmed this to me, but 
unfortunately the correspondence was 
destroyed during the war and | am not 
at present in a position to verify it. 

Stevenson attributes it to Homersham 
Cox (1871), as, indeed, can be inferred 
from Mr. Swarbrick’s own book. But 
it is a theorem which is likely to occur 
to anyone interested in the matter, and 
I expect that a good many people have 
hit on it. 

Percy J. WALDRAM. 
Edgware, Middlesex. 
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PLAN FOR N.E. ENGLAND 
DEVELOPMENT 


A COMPREHENSIVE plan for the 

future development of the North- 
East of England, which has been pre- 
pared by Sir George Pepler, C.B., 
reass., FRECS., and Mr, P. W. 
Macfarlane, M.T.P.I., F.R.I-C.S., at the 
instance of the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, has now been made 
available to local authorities. The follow- 
ing quotation from the Foreword indi- 
cates the background of the plan: “The 
phenomenal industrial expansion of Eng- 
land in the last century, with its attendant 
prosperity, was largely founded on the 
North-East; but in the process a once 
beautiful countryside was marred and 
scarred and its people were herded in 
squalor around their workplaces and in 
some cases in great urban agglomera- 
tions.” 


Principal Recommendations. 


Although the general background is 
sombre, much of beauty and interest re- 
mains and the aim of the plan, as the 
authors express it, is the “ welding of old 
and new into the convenient, efficient and 
pleasant entity that the inhabitants de- 
serve.” The principal recommendations 
of the plan are related to a distribution 
of population, based primarily upon con- 
venient access to industrial opportunity 
and having regard to the necessity for 
gradually relieving existing congestion of 
population and providing better sur- 
roundings for homes, work and recrea- 
tion. The consultants are fully aware of 
the ambitious and comprehensive nature 
of their proposals and while some of the 
works of reconstruction recommended for 
the achievement of their aim are already 
in hand and others can be undertaken 
shortly, there are also some which are 
unlikely to be completed in less than 35 
or 40 years. 


New Settlements and Expansions. 


Proposals for new housing include the 
expansion of a number of selected places 
and the creation of several big new settle- 
ments. For example, the consultants ad- 
vocate the establishment of big new settle- 
ments at Holywell and Barlow with popu- 
lations of 48,400 and 57,300, respectively, 
mainly resulting from the reconstruction 
of grossly overcrowded areas on Tyne- 
side; increasing the populations of Redcar 
to 46,800 and Guisborough to 23,400; 
the creation of a third new town for 
County Durham at Brandon with a popu- 
lation of 22,400; and a substantial in- 
crease in the figure at present proposed 
for the population of Aycliffé. In the 
coalfield it is proposed to recentre village 
communities adjacent to long-life pits, so 
that a group of them may be re-formed 
at a common centre, conveniently placed 
in relation to the pits and offering far 
better opportunities for communal life 
and much improved amenities. 


The Future of Coal-mining Areas. 


Particular attention is devoted to prob- 
able developments in the Northumberland 
and Durham coalfields. Coal lies under 
much of the area and is the basis of its 
livelihood and therefore must be ex- 
tracted. Its extraction, however, causes 
subsidence and makes the surface unsafe 
for building. Therefore, surface and 
underground planning must proceed con- 
currently. The authors of the surface 
plan noint out that care for coal has 
caused them to modify some of their pro- 
posals drastically. In areas of stable 
mining, where little diminution of em- 
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ployment is anticipated—for instance, East 
Durham and South-East Northumberland 
—the consultants recommend that new 
industries should on the whole be re- 
stricted to those mainly employing female 
labour. In areas where mining may over 
a period of years provide less employ- 
ment than at present the setting up of 
new industries, either in the mining areas 
themselves or in such a way as to effect 
a gradual transference of population, is 
recommended according to the circum- 
stances of each case. Industrial expan- 
sion is, for instance, recommended at the 
Team Valley Trading Estate, Stanners, 
Newburn Haugh, Langley Moor, Aycliffe 
and to a limited extent on Tyneside. 


New Industrial Projects. 


Of the industrial proposals, apart rrom 
those directly concerned with coalfields, 
one of the most important is for a com- 
prehensive survey and scheme for rede- 
veloping the south bank of the Tyne, this 
to be implemented by a special authority 
created for that purpose. Other proposals 
include the introduction of new industries 
into Sunderland to reduce the domination 
of the town’s economy by shiyvbuilding; 
the widening of the River Wear; and pro- 
vision of accommodation on Teesside for 
an additional 51,000 persons to meet the 
demands for an expansion of the labour 
force. 

Transport proposals include the con- 
struction of a regional airport at Boldon; 
a railway tunnel under the Tees at 
Middlesbrough; the reconstruction on 
two levels of Newcastle Central Station; 
electrification of the South Tyne railway 
line as far as Sunderland by a new link 
and of the Newcastle-Carlisle line 
as far as Ryton in the first instance and 
later to Hexham. 

The principal road proposal is for a 
new motor road, roughly bisecting the 
area from north to south, between the 
coast and the Great North Road, via the 
new Jarrow Tunnel, with links to New- 
castle, the regional airport, South Shields, 
Sunderland, the Hartlepools, Teesside, 
Darlington and Aycliffe. Improved access 
to South-East Northumberland is also 
provided for and ultimately an additional 
crossing of the Tees. 


Agricukture, Recreation and Education. 


A comprehensive agricultural policy is 
recommended, one effect of which would 
be to end the present rivalry between 
sheep farming and afforestation for the 
use of uplands. The provision of regional 
parks and nature reserves at Mitford and 
in the Lower Derwent Valley and the 
development of holiday resorts such as 
Whitley Bay and Seaton Carew are also 
advocated. 

The authors have made a broad assess- 
ment of the building and constructional 
work involved in the realisation of the 
plan, related to the building and civil 
engineering force in the area. The assess- 
ment reveals that, provided this force is 
maintained and rendered more mobile 
within the area and is programmed and 
directed to a common goal, it could com- 
plete the work within a period of from 
35 to 40 years. 

Although the plan was commissioned by 
the Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning, the views expressed are those of 
the consultants themselves and do not 
therefore at this stage represent Govern- 
ment policy. The purpose of the present 
edition is to provide local authorities with 
the background information which they 
need in order that the work of drawing 
up development plans for their areas may 
be properly undertaken. The plan will 
later be published in book form. 
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SOCIETIES AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


Architectural Association 
Research Scholarships. 


THe Imperial Chemical Industries 
Travelling Scholarship for 1949, value 
£250, has been awarded to Mr. Jan Grant, 
ef Kensington, London, the A.A. an- 
nounces. This scholarship is for study and 
research in connection with the decora- 
tion of buildings. The Building Centre 
Scholarship for 1949, value £100, has been 
awarded to Mr. Ronald H. Sims, of 
Enfield, Middlesex. It is for research into 
the properties and architectural uses of 
building materials in Great Britain. 


Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors 


Professional Examinations, 1949, 


THE Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors has announced the results of its 
professional examinations for 1949. Fol- 
lowing are the prize winners : 

Penfold Gold Medal, Driver Prize and Crawter 
Prize—B. J. Wratten (London). Penfold Silver 
Medal—J. C. Bassett (London). Special Prize* 
J. C. Bassett (London) and G. Cusworth (Blackpool). 
Wainwright Prize—F. P. Sadlet (Hassocks). Gals- 
worthy Prize—P. D. McCarthy (Thornton Heath). 
Institution Prize—A. R. Francis (London). Beade} 
Prize—W. H. Edwards (Paignton). Mellersh Prize— 
M. W. C. Gibson (Exeter). Quantities Prize— 
R. H. Nelms (London). Constructive and Working 
Drawings Prize—P. Favell (London). John Gil- 
christ Prize—R. Drennan (Glasgow). R. Irwin 
Barr Prize—J. C. T. Campbell (Glasgow). Hyman 
Marks Prize—L. R. B. Lippmann (London). Julian 
Rogers Prize—I. Quinn (Glasgow). 

*Prize shared. 


Institute of Quantity Surveyors 
Inauguration of Junior Section. 


AT the inaugural meeting of the newly 
formed Junior Members’ Section of the 
Institute of Quantity Surveyors, held on 
July 18, at 98, Gloucester-place, W.1, the 
Treasurer of the Institute, Mr. JosepH 
Bass, F.1.Q.S., A.L.A.S., F.F.S., gave an 
address, in the course of which he said 
that it was essential for young members 
fully to grasp the true meaning of the 
quantity surveying profession. Duties, in 
addition to the executive tasks, were those 
of arbitration and to obtain the right 
relationship with the building owner. 
“ This, in my opinion,” said Mr. Babbs, 
“jis one of the outstanding differences 
between the professional and non-profes- 
sional quantity surveyor. When one 
becomes a professional man and opens 
an office in private account, one immedi- 
ately undertakes and assumes a great 
public responsibility, whereas, when the 
contractors’ quantity surveyor takes up an 
appointment, his responsibility is limited 
to that of service to his employer, and 
therein lies a difference.” x 

The speaker concluded: ‘“ What 1s 
necessary in the matter of temperament 
and character? To my mind, it is that 
we must endeavour to obtain a true 
sense of values, both in the industry in 
which we serve and with life in general 
—to be able to assess such values, to be 
honest and just and thus develop our 
individual characters in such a way 4s 
to seek for understanding and_ unity, so 
that the profession may maintain for 
itself the respect of all with whom it may 
come in contact.” 





Coal Utilisation Appointment. 

Mr. J. S. Williams has been appointed 
as Director of the Coal Utilisation Joint 
Council. He has been Secretary since 
1937. 
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LEASEHOLD COMMITTEE REPORT 


Security of Tenure for Business Tenants 
[From a Legal Correspondent] 


[THERE will be many tenants of trade 

and business premises who will en- 
joy security of tenure for the first time 
if the proposals of the Leasehold Com- 
mittee on Tenure and Rents of Business 
Premises ultimately become law. 

Hitherto the Landlord and Tenant Act, 
1927 has conferred a certain measure of 
protection; but unfortunately that Act 
has a very limited application. Only 
certain classes of tenants are entitled to 
its privileges, for the creation of good- 
will by trading and its attachment to the 
premises with the result that an increased 
rent is obtainable are essential conditions 
for the establishment of the right to a 
new lease. For all practical purposes, only 
tenants who carry on a retail business, 
and who make their profits by buying 
and selling to the public, enjoy any rights 
in respect of goodwill under that Act. 
Thus, for example, builders might find it 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
substantiate any claim to compensation 
or to the grant of a new lease. 

What the Committee have proposed in 
their Report is that every person who 
carries on any trade or business should 
enjoy the prima facie right of having 
the tenancy of his business premises re- 
newed from time to time. The fact that 
no retail trade is carried on, or that the 
business activities consist in the perfor- 
mance of services, would not disentitle 
the tenant to the benefits of the proposed 
scheme. 

The main object is to provide security 
of tenure for such tenants. But there 
will be no pegging or standardisation of 
the rents of business premises as is the 
case with premises which are controlled 
by the Rent Acts. There will of neces- 
sity, however, be control of individual 
rents. The tenant will be entitled to 
apply to the Tribunal for a renewal, and, 
on such application, the Tribunal will 
fix the reasonable rent. 

The prim facie right of the tenant to 
a renewal can only be displaced if the 
landlord can prove that the tenant is an 
undesirable tenant, for any reason, or 
that the premises are reasonably required 
for a scheme of demolition or rebuilding, 
or for a scheme of substantial remodel- 
mo substantial physical redevelop- 
ment. 

The tenant will be protected against 
himself. Contracting out of the Act 
will be forbidden. If, however, the land- 
lord is desirous of excluding the tenant 
from the whole or any of the benefits 
under the scheme, he’ may in a proper 
case obtain an order from the Court, on 
showing good cause, for the exclusion 
“d the proposed tenancy from such bene- 


And, in the case of tenancies already in 
existence at the time of the introduction 
of the necessary legislation, the tenant 
may be debarred from his right of re- 
newal if the premises are reasonably re- 
quired by the landlord for his personal 
occupation, and if good cause can be 
shown why the tenant should be so de- 
prived, 

Although the tenant will enjoy a prima 
facie right of renewal, yet it will be for 
him to take the initiative. He must serve 
ree of his claim to a renewal on his 
qudlord, but the tenant will not suffer 
fom any of the disadvantages from 
Which, in this Tespect, tenants at present 
suffer under the Landlord and Tenant 
ie 1927. Except where a tenancy is 

fermined by notice to quit, no time 


limit is set for the service of the notice 
of claim. It has only to be served “in 
good time” before the tenancy is due to 
expire. 


Where the tenancy is one which is de- 
terminable by a notice to quit, the notice 
to quit will be ineffective unless it notifies 
the tenant of his right to renewal, and 
of the manner of its enforcement. 

Where a notice to quit is served, the 
tenant must serve the notice of claim 
by the last date of his tenancy, or by the 
end of 14 days after receipt by him of the 
notice to quit, whichever period is the 
shorter. Having served his notice of 
claim, the tenant will have to apply to 
the Fribunal for the renewal of his 


tenancy, unless terms are agreed between . 


the parties. 

The renewal will be generally on the 
same terms as those of the existing 
tenancy, except that the rent and the 
length of the term will have to be fixed. 
The minimum and maximum lengths of 
any new tenancy are respectively three 
and seven years, though there will be an 
automatic right to apply for further re- 
newals as and when the renewed tenancy 
expires. The right to a further renewal, 
however, can be exercised only by the 
original tenant and the members of his 
family on his death. An assignee of a 
renewed tenancy, or a subtenagt under 
a renewed tenancy, would have no right 
to a renewal. 

In the case of quarterly, monthly, and 
weekly tenants, a renewed tenancy which, 
however, will be. non-assignable, will be 
granted for a period of three years. 

The rent to be paid under a renewed 
tenancy will be such rent as a good lJand- 
lord would charge his sitting tenant, 
giving him preferential treatment by ‘rea- 
son of that fact. In fixing the rent, the 
Tribunal will disregard any increase in 
the rental value of the premises due either 
to goodwill which has been created by 
the tenant or his predecessors in title 
or to improvements which have been 
executed by the tenant or his predeces- 
sors voluntarily and not in pursu- 
ance of any obligation to do so. 

If it should happen that the premises 
are controlled by the Rent Acts, then the 
proposed scheme will not apply at all. 
Premises would be controlled if the 
tenant occupied any of the other portions 
of the premises as a residence for himself 
or his family, and if the rateable value 
did not exceed £100 (in London) or £75 
(elsewhere). 

If the premises are controlled. the 
tenant will enjoy certain advantages 
which he does not enjoy at present under 
the Rent Acts. 

The landlord will not be entitled to 
recover possession against him on the 
ground of the existence of alternative 
accommodation, unless the alternative 
accommodation includes alternative busi- 
ness accommodation as well. Further- 
more, when the landlord is seeking to re- 
cover possession on the ground that he 
requires possession for himself and that 
greater hardship would be caused if he 
were kept out of possession, one of the 
additional factors that the Court will be 
required to take into account will be 
the loss by the tenant of the premises 
where he carries on his business. 

The rights under the proposed scheme, 
as I have already pointed out, will be 
independent of, and additional to, any 
rights enjoyed by the tenant under the 
Landlord and Tenant Act, 1927. If the 
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tenant therefore fails in obtaining his 
renewal under the new scheme, it would 
still be open to him to pursue his rights 
under the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1927. 
But, from a practical point of view, a 
tenant who fails to obtain a renewal 
under the new scheme is scarcely likely 
to succeed in his claim to a new lease 
under the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1927, 
a claim which is far more difficult to 
establish, and which, moreover, is hedged 
around with a far greater number of tech- 
nical obstacles in relation to procedure 
and otherwise. : 


THE ADVANTAGES OF 
NEW MOTORWAYS 


British Road Federation Lunch 


NCE the proposed programme for 
improving Britain’s roads was put 
into effect the annual expenditure on the 
scheme would be negligible compared 
with the important advantages that would 
be gained by our highly industrialised 
community, said MR. ALFRED BARNES, 
Minister of Transport, at a British Road 
Federation lunch at the Savoy on July 13. 
The Minister regretted that, due to 
the existing economic state of the 
country, the eonstruction of new major 
roads could not begin right away, but 
he said he believed it of immense import- 
ance that the Special Roads Act was on 
the statute book. Our present road 
system was in a very unhappy state, and 
he gave the assurance that when the 
time was ripe no opportunity would be 
missed in reorganising it. Engineers were 
already making preparations for the vast 
constructional work which had to be 
done. ; 
Motorways that would enable heavy 
traffic and cars to cover long stretches 
unhindered by local traffic obstructions, 
would, he thought, also help to minimise 
accidents. 

The problem of our road system had 
never before been grappled with properly. 
Now, however, a real attempt was being 
made to solve it; for the first time the 
needs of different types of traffic were 
being considered. The proposed scheme 
would provide a backbone for our road 
network. 

LorpD SANDHURST, O.B.E., chairman of 
the B.R.F., who also spoke, said it was 
noteworthy that throughout all its stages 
in Parliament, the Bill had been accepted 
as a non-controversial measure. That 
it represented one of the most important 
landmarks in the history of Britain’s road 
transport system was beyond dispute. 

British manufacturers, he continued, 
were faced with a fight such as they had 
never before fought if they were to re- 
tain their export markets. Despite all 
efforts by management and workers, 
prices of goods could only be reduced 
to the lowest figure if we had better 
motorways to augment our existing 
roads. “Every congested route to 2 
port, every blind corner, every crossroad 
helps to nullify the increased efficiency 
of worker and machinery,” he declared. 

Fifteen million pounds at least should 
be saved every year when our motorways 
were built, Lord Sandhurst added. 
Potentially, motorways represented a very 
great social service to Britain. 


Building Employment Figures. 

According to the Ministry of Labour’s 
latest analysis, the number of people 
estimated to be employed in building 
and contracting increased by 3,000 during 
May this year, the actual number being 
1,482,000 compared with 1,479,000 at the 
end of April, 








A.R.C.U.K. 
69th Ordinary Meeting 


MuE 69th Ordinary Meeting of the 
Architects’ Registration Council of 
the United Kingdom was held recently at 


66, Portland-place, London. Mr. Sydney 
Tatchell, C.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., the chair- 
man, presided. 


The Professional Purposes Committee, 
with reference to Regulation 56A and the 
prosecution of architects for offences re- 
jating to building licences, submitted with 
its report a copy of the joint memoran- 
dum addressed by the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and 
the Chairman ef the Architects’ Registra- 
tion Council to the Minister of Works. 
The memorandum is as follows:— 


CONTROL OF BUILDING OPERATIONS 


The Royal Institute of British Archi-, 


tects and the Architects’ Registration 
Council of the United Kingdom have 
been for some time seriously disturbed at 
the liability of architects under Regula- 
tion 56A. In certain circumstances archi- 
tects can be prosecuted, and prosecuted 
successfully, in respect of offences of 
which ‘they had no knowledge or over 
which they had no control, other than 
an assumed general control of building 
operations, and the following observa- 
tions and suggestions are submitted to the 
Ministry of Works in the hope that 
Regulation 56A can be modified to the 
extent necessary only to avoid injustice. 

-1. There is reason to fear that in- 
justices may occur in convictions under 
paragraphs € and 8 of the Regulation 
which could have been avoided had the 
Regulation been couched in somewhat 
different terms. Under paragraph 6(a) 
the only defence open to an architect is 
for him to prove affirmatively that at the 
time when the operation was begun or 
while being carried out, he had reasonable 
grounds for believing that the cost would 
not exceed the licensed amount. It is 
submitted that this régulation should be 
‘modified so as to make it a defence under 
either paragraph 6 or paragraph 8 for 
the person charged to prove that he did 
not in fact know of or suspect the breach 
complained of, and could not by the 
exercise of reasonable diligence have so 
known or suspected or prevented such 
breach at the time it was committed. 

‘ In this connection it is pointed out that 
during the progress of works being car- 
ried out on a time and material basis an 
atchitect may, through no fault or lack 
of diligence on his part, be kept in 
_ignorance of a pending or likely breach 
of the Regulation. Owing to the difficul- 
ties and complications which encompass 
building accounting in these days a con- 
tractor may find it impossible to keep 
himself and far less the architect informed 
as to the week-by-week or even month- 
by-month costs. Further the contractor 
may fail to render his account with 
promptness or again the contractor may 
accept direct instructions from the owner 
without the knowledge of the architect. 

2. It sometimes happens that proceed- 
ings against the architects are not com- 
menced within six months after the com- 
mission of an alleged offence under the 

Regulation. The technical consequence 
of such delay is to deprive the Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction of jurisdiction to 
deal with the case which must go to a 
higher Court. This involves the defend- 
aut in considerably more expense than 
‘would be involved by trial by a Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction. It is appreciated 
that in ‘certain cases the delay in 


question may be _ unavoidable so 
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far as the prosecuting authority 
is concerned, but it is suggested that 
there are cases in which unnecessary 
delay produces the above-mentioned 
results. It is therefore urged that in- 
structions be given to the appropriate de- 
partments calling attention to the import- 
ance of minimising the delay in the in- 
stitution of proceedings. 


Examinees’ Office Experience. 

With regard to the Examination in 
Professional Practice the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education recommended the ap- 
proval of the following arrangements 
agreed between the examining bodies 
concerned:— 

1. That the examinations of the Recog- 
nised Schools at present recognised under 
the Architects’ Registration Acts, 1931-38, 
be modified to the extent that the ex- 
amination in Professional Practice, at 
present forming part of the Degree and 
Diploma Final Examinations of the 
Schools of Architecture, be removed from 
those examinations and held separately 
by the Schools of Architecture twice 
annually at a time to allow candidates to 
cenform with the requirement that 12 
months’ practical experience in an archi- 
tectural office of department, or in a 
suitable technical capacity on building 
work in course of construction, must be 
gained after passing an examination re- 
cognised for registration before registra- 
tion can actually be attained, except that 
a candidate qualifying for registration by 
the successful completion of a part-time 
or evening course exempting from the 
R.LB.A. Intermediate Examination fol- 
lowed, as a minimum, by the last two 
years of a Degree or Diploma course, will 
be allowed to take the Professional Prac- 
tice examination at the first opportunity 
after qualifying. 

2. That the R.I.B.A. Final and Special 
Final Examination recognised for regis- 
tration under the Architects’ Registration 
Acts, 1931-38, be modified to the ex- 
tent that the examination in Professional 
Practice be removed from those examina- 
tions and held separately by the R.I.B.A. 
twice annually to allow candidates to con- 
form to the requirement that twelve 
months’ practical experience in an archi- 
tectural office or department, or in a suit- 
able technical capacity on building work 
in course of construction, must be gained 
after passing an examination recognised 
for registration before registration can 
actually be attained. 

Except that candidates passing the 
R.I.B.A. Final and Special Final Exami- 
nations shall be allowed to take the 
Professional Practice Examination at the 
first opportunity after passing those 
examinations provided that they submit 
satisfactory evidence of having spent, 
before passing the Final or Special Final 
Examinations, a minimum period of six 
years in an architectural office or depart- 
ment or in a suitable technical capacity 
on building work in course of con- 
struction. 

Mr. MartTIN BriGGs, F.R.1.B.A., chair- 
man of the Board, moving the recom- 
mendation, said it was of great import- 
ance. It had been discussed at consider- 
able length with all parties interested for, 
he believed, somewhere near three years 
in all, and the recommendation was that 
the period be one year. “ Now,” he con- 
tinued, “it is possible to argue that one 
year is not enough. ~ (Hear; hear.) 
On the other hand, remembering the 
considerable time now required for a man 


-to qualify, especially when you allow for 


the existing conditions of compulsory 
military service, the time at which he be- 
comes qualified is going to be’ consider- 
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ably later than it has been previously ang 
in many cases may be a matter of hard. 
ship. It is, perhaps, particularly liable 
to be a matter of hardship at present, 
when so many of the candidates have re. 
turned to their studies from the Force; 
perhaps after several years there, and are 
much older than the average, so that this 
one year we are asking you to approve js 
what the Board think reasonable a 
present. The recommendation can be re. 
vised at a future date when and if circum. 
stances make it desirable.” 

Mr. BurRNs seconded. 

Major ATHOE said the argument 
put forward was fallacious. Those who 
had served on the Council for any number 
of years knew that argument too well; 
once resolutions were passed they were 
difficult to revise. 

He would move as the very minimum— 
and he would do it with his tongue in his 
cheek because he would like to make it 
longer—that the word “two” be in 
serted in both paragraphs. 

Mr. LAMBERT seconded and asked: We 
are not obliged to accept this report of 
the Board of Architectural Education are 
we? 

Mr. PEMBROKE WICKS said it was not 
a matter for the Council. They were 
dealing with the Report of the Board 
of Architectural Education. 

Major ATHOE: Why is it sent here if 
we are not allowed to amend it? 

After further discussion the Report as 
a whole was approved and adopted 
and Mr. Morris_moved and Mr. Burr 
seconded:—* That a resolution be added 
for the guidance of the Board to the effect 
that the matter of the period of pro- 
fessional practice should be _ reviewed 
within two years’ time with a view to its 
extension.” 

The Council resolved accordingly. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


AN OUTLINE OF THE NEW PLANNING 
Law. By D. Heap. (London: Sweet and 
Maxwell, Ltd.) Price 15s. 

STAGE PLANNING AND EQUIPMENT. By 
P. Corry. (London: Strand Electric 
and Engineering Co.) Price 5s. 4d., post 
free. 

PLANNING THE MODERN City. Vols. | 
and By Harold Maclean Lewis. 
(London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd) 
Price 36s. each vol. 

A History OF THE ENGLISH HOUusE. 
By Nathaniel Lloyd. (London: Archi- 
tectural Press.) Price £3 13s. 6d. 

BATHS MANAGEMENT. By John A. 
Davenport, M.Sc. (London: National 
Association of Baths Superintendents.) 
Price 10s. 

Dus.in. By John Harvey. (London: 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) Price 15s. 

Duptey As IT Was AND As Ir Is To- 
DAY. By Chandler and Hannah. (Lon- 
don: B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) Price 21s. 

THE WORK OF THE SANITARY ENGINEER. 
By Escritt and Rich. (London: Mac 
donald and Evans.) Price 42s. 

EXAMPLE IN QUANTITY SURVEYING. By 
A. J. Wills. (London: Crosby Lock- 
wood and Son, Ltd.) Price 25s. 

BUILDING GEOMETRY. By Noel L. 
Reece, F.R.I.B.A. (George Newnes, 
Ltd.) Price 10s. 6d. 

NEWNES PLUMBERS’ POcKET Book. By 


W. J. Woolgar. (George Newnes, Ltd.) 
Price 5s. 

CopyricHT. By T. A. Blanco White. 
(London: Stevens and Sons, Ltd) 
Price 4s. 

BUILDING ILLUSTRATED. 2nd Ed. By 
W. Terry Smith. (London: Charles 


Griffin and Co., Ltd.) Price 24s. 

SCIENCE FOR HANDICRAFT STUDENTS: 
2nd Ed. By H. Morton. (London: E. 
and F. N. Spon, Ltd.) Price 15s. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF BUILDING FIRMS 


Printed below is the second of a series of articles contributed by leading builders 
on the organisation of their businesses. . The articles have been written with a view 
to stimulating thought and discussion among employers and so to help them to effect, 
where possible, organisational improvements. 


2.—A Medium-size Firm in the North 


HIS is an account of the administra- out. These will include the provision of 
tive organisation of a building firm such foremen and staff on the site as 
in the provinces employing normally about may be necessary. It will also include 
130-160 operatives. It is an old-established instructions as to where the principal 
business, and although it was made into materials are to be obtained and where 
a private limited liability company in the labour is to come from. Subject to 
1937, it still retains the characteristics these general instructions, the Contracts 
of the old firm. That is to say, all the Manager is then responsible for visiting 
capital is provided by the members of the job daily and carrying out the work. 
one family and, for all practical pur- Visits to the site are paid (at irregular 
poses, the sole control of the firm and intervals) by the Director, so that he may 
its affairs rests with the Managing Direc- keep in close touch and also form his 
tor, who is also by far the largest share- Own opinion as to the progress and quality 
holder. of the work. ; 

In general, the administrative staff has _3. Management of Jobbing and 
been recruited from the firm’s ordinary Repair Work: This is left very much in 
employees, who in many cases have the hands of the Jobbing Manager. In- 
served the firm since boyhood. It follows structions for such work are passed 
that their capabilities (and weaknesses!) immediately to him, and it is his duty to 
are well known to the Director and their put the job in hand forthwith. He is 
trustworthiness has been proved over authorised to give quotations for small 
many years. All classes of work are jobs (say up to £100) without waiting to 
undertaken—civil engineering, housing, Obtain sanction from the Director. The 
general contract work, jobbing and repair Jobbing Manager is usually given charge 
work. The firm also does plumbing, plas- of one contract of some size in the town 
tering, painting and decorating work in so that he has a reservoir from which 
connection with its own contracts, but he can draw and to which he can return 
does not usually seek such sub-trade labour as required. Stocks of suitable 
work apart from its own contracts and materials are held at the builders’ yard 


repair business. for use in this type of work. 
The organisation naturally falls under 4. Office Work: Two factors affect this 
four main headings:— part of the organisation. First, the firm 


1. Estimating, tendering. measuring does not normally undertake contracts 
for interim payments, and preparation of exceeding £70,000-£80,000, and therefore 
final accounts for contract work. does not set up clerical staff on the site. 

2. Day-to-day management of con- Second, contracts are not usually under- 
tracts, including ordering of materials taken more than 25-30 miles from head 
and arranging for necessary labour, etc. office. All clerical work, therefore, in- 

Day-to-day management of jobbing cluding making up of wages, checking of 
and repair work, including ordering invoices, incentive payments, etc., is car- 
materials, arranging labour and giving ried out at* head office, and all records 
estimates for small jobs when required. such as time sheets, material sheets, bonus 

4. Office work. — sheets, etc., are kept at head office. 

The general principle adopted by the jl payments, whatever their nature 
firm is to make one person responsible may be, are made by head office, and 
for each_of the four sections outlined gj] cheques are signed by the Director, 
above. The staff, therefore, consists of who thus maintains a close watch on 
one surveyor, One contracts manager, one expenditure. 


jobbing manager and one chief clerk. A . : 
true ~ Fs even be obtained, however All expenditure is carefully analysed 
unless it is realised that these compart. 224 charged to the appropriate contract 
ments are not watertight, but are to some te This ones sg: - a 
extent interchangeable, and also that the bo  camaenoe me in TF 4 part of = Oon~ 
Director is in close daily contact with “©¢P!ns system. > oe e most 
cach member of the staff to give instruc- vital parts of the organisation, as a com- 
tions and advice as may be necessary, Parison of this monthly cost figure with 
Let us now look at these sections in a the value of work done, as prepared by 
little more detail:-— the Surveyor for interim payment, shows 
1. Estimating and Tendering: The first 2t once how the various contracts are 
step is a cummeliniies between & Direc- 80!D8; if any particular result is bad, the 
tor and the Surveyor. The Director gives '2S00 can be ascertained and remedial 
i : g action taken before it is too late. 


Instructions as to the general level at 
which he wishes the orice to be made The office staff normally numbers four 


out. The detailed pricing (and taking- —One Chief Clerk and three juniors. The 
off quantities, if necessary) is then done Chief Clerk is book-keeper and cashier 
by the Surveyor. Purely clerical work 20d responsible for the allocation of duties 
such as moneying-out is done by the tO the juniors. One junior is primarily 
office staff. When the tender is com- Tesponsible for wages, tax deductions, etc., 
Pleted, it is examined by the Director, who 2nd their analysis, also day-booking of 
will then decide finally what figure is to Wages to jobbing work. Another has 
be quoted. Measurement for interim cer- Similar duties in respect of invoices and 
lificates and final accounts is done by materials, whilst the third attends to typ- 
the Surveyor, who consults with the ing, filing, post and similar duties. 
Director on any special points or difficul- Whilst the above general division of 
lies that may arise, work is observed, a considerable inter- 
Management of Contracts: At the change of duties is encouraged, so that 
‘ommencement of a contract, the Direc- all clerks have a good general knowledge 
lor gives Instructions as to the general of the office system. By this means the 
Ines On which the job js to be carried difficulties of sickness, holidays and other 


a 


emergencies in so small a staff are mini- 
mised. 

Mention should be made of one further 
member of the staffi—the Plumbing 
Manager. Owing to the specialised 
nature of this trade, he has (subject to 
the Director’s instruction) complete con- 
trol of this section. He buys all materials, 
supervises all work, and assists the Sur- 
veyor in tendering. 

General Conclusion:—It is hoped that 
the foregoing has given an indication of 
a system which is (a) efficient; (b) cheap;. 
and (c) sufficiently flexible to meet the 
ever-changing needs of a small concern 
engaged in that most changeable and yet 
most fascinating of industries—the 
building. industry. 


LAW REPORT 
Additional Remuneration Claim 


COURT OF APPEAL. 


BEFORE LorDs JuSTICES COHEN, ASQUITH 

AND SINGLETON. 

Sir Lindsay Parkinson and Co., Ltd. vy. 
The Commissioners of Works. 

This was an appeal by the Commis- 
sioners from a judgment of Mr. Justice 
Lewis in favour of Sir Lindsay Parkin- 
son and Co., Ltd., London and Black- 
pool, civil engineering contractors. 

The dispute had been before an arbi- 
trator, who found in favour of Sir 
Lindsay Parkinson and Co., Ltd., for 
£90,289 and costs against the Commis- 
sioners, and this had been confirmed by 
Mr. Justice Lewis, sitting in the King’s 
Bench Division. 

The matter arose out of a claim for 
additional remuneration by Parkinsons 
for extra work done beyond their origi- 
nal contract when they built a Royal 
Ordnance Factory near Chorley, Lancs. 

Mr. Justice Lewis came to the con- 
clusion that the contractors were entitled 
to the £90,000 assessed by the arbitra- 
tor, for the reason that it could not be 
contemplated, when the deed of variation 
was entered into, that there would be 
any great increase in the work. 

Lorp JusTIcE COHEN, in giving judg- 
ment, said the original contract was for 
£34 millions, and there were wide provi- 
sions for alterations and additions. Later 
a deed of variation was entered into and 
the contractors were guaranteed a mini- 
mum profit of £150,000 and a maximum 
profit of £300,000. The ultimate cost 
of the work far exceeded the estimate, 
and the contractors claimed that the pro- 
fit clause could not have been intended 
to apply to so large an increase of cost. 
The Ministry contended that they were 
entitled to order extras to an unlimited 
amount provided they were not fantas- 
tic or absurd and the contractors were 
not entitled to more remuneration than 
that provided by the contract and deed. 
Mr. Justice Lewis had concluded that 
it was not contemplated at the time of 
the deed of variation that there would be 
any very great increase of work. He 
(Lord Justice Cohen) agreed with the 
argument that the minimum and maxt 
mum limits of profit were calculated on 
a figure of £5 million, which included a 
sum of £1 million in respect of excep- 
tional methods. 

In the result his lordship was_ of 
opinion that Mr. Justice Lewis was right 
in his conclusion. The completed work so 
far exceeded the stipulated work in the 
original estimate that it seemed to his 
lordship to be fantastic and absurd to 
suppose that such a large increase was 
in the contemplation of the parties when 
the deed of variation was executed. 

He held that the appeal failed and 
should be dismissed, with costs. 
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THE WORKING PARTY 


L.C.C.’s Evidence 


A T the request of the Building Industry 
= Working Party the L.C.C. has sub- 
mitted a statement of evidence in the 
form of replies to a questionnaire. The 
questionnaire is not intended to be com- 
prehensive or to restrict in any way the 
scope of the evidence which may be 
given. Factual evidence as to the 
arrangements made by the L.C.C. for the 
welfare of operatives on building sites 
was submitted in advance of the main 
evidence. The questionnaire, together 
with the council’s replies, is as follows:— 

Question 1.—Have you any views re- 
garding (a) the general structure of the 
building industry, particularly the place 
in the industry of large firms, medium- 
sized firms, small and one-man firms; 
(b) their efficiency for dealing with 
particular types and classes of work; 
and (c) similarly as regards specialist 
firms? 

The building industry has grown 
through many years of evolution to its 
immediate pre-war stature through the 
normal process of supply and demand. 
Generally, the growth of the largest 
firms was due to improvements in trans- 
port facilitics and methods of com- 
munication, business acumen and 
central office progressing organisation. 
Gradually the types of firms became 
centred into three main classes—(i) the 
large nationally active firms, (ii) the 
medium provincial firms, and (iii) the 
small jobbing builder. 

(i) The large firms combine building 
and civil engineering activities, and 
operate either on a national basis or in 
a number of widely spread regions. 
They usually have sufficient financial 
resources to carry out extensive works. 
They have only a_ small “hard 
core” of regular operatives and rely 
on local casual labour wherever they 
operate or on labour brought from 
other regions at a_ correspondingly 
heavier cost. They own large resources 
and plant, employ qualified technical 
staff, and are equipped to undertake 
special works of great magnitude, the 
execution of which is often beyond the 
resources of local builders. 

(ii) The medium-sized firms may be 
said to be the backbone of the building 
industry. They operate locally and in 
normal times have a fairly constant 
annual turn-over. There is generally 
greater allegiance between employer 
and employee than with large firms, 
and often greater pride of craftsman- 
ship. These firms are eminently suitable 
for the construction of all types of build- 
ing in a normal township, or within easy 
teach of the builder’s yard and office. 

(iii) The small jobbing builder is often 
a one-man business employing perhaps 
one to four operatives, forming small 
groups of what are known as “ four- 
trades” men. The smallest unit is 
probably the village carpenter, who is 
usually 4lso adept at other trades. The 
jobbing builder carries out the numerous 
day-to-day repair jobs better and cheaper 
than the large concerns, and, however 
efficiently the latter may run, they can- 
not compete with the one-man business 
for this class of miscellaneous work in 
a small community. Specialist firms may 
also be classed in (i), (ii) and (iii) above, 
and the same remarks apply. 

Generally, it would appear to be 
necessary that all sections of the build- 
ing industry, including the material- 
producing industries, should realise the 
direction in which they are moving. The 
general tendency is to replace work which 
was carried out on the site by work which 


is now being factory-produced and very 
often specialised, e.g. joinery, wail 
boards, windows, wall cladding, plumb- 
ing units, etc. At the moment all the 
separate parts which have to be 
assembled in the building are being pro- 
duced quite independently, and _ there 
should be more effective co-ordination of 
dimensions. Considerable advance could 
be made in this direction through the 
British Standards Institution. 

Question 2.—Is there lack of balance 
between trades, or between tradesmen 
and labourers, either as a whole or in 
regions? If so, have you. any sugges- 
tions for improving the position? Is the 
effectiveness of the building industry 
affected by immobility of labour and to 
what degree? 

Before 1939 there was a pool of 
labour which could be drawn upon to 
balance the labour force on any work. 
To-day there are serious cases of un- 
balanced trades, although not to such 
@ great extent as in 1945-46. So far as 
tradesmen are concerned, the number of 
jobbing builders has increased to an un- 
precedented degree, due to the great 
accumulation of repair and maintenance 
work over the war years. Once this has 
been dealt with, the normal building job 
will no doubt secure a better balanced 
labour force. It is on the large building 
works that the unbalanced state is most 
manifest, i.e., those undertaken by the 
large employers of casual labour. In 
London itself, a very large programme 
of housing work, coupled with grave 
arrears of maintenance and repair work, 
clearly creates this position. 

Immobility of labour had no _ notice- 
able effect in 1939. Facilities for lodg- 
ing supervisory and key tradesmen 
existed, whereas the absence of these 
facilities to-day reduces the mobility of 
key labour. Immobility has at present a 
short term adverse effect on the larger 
housing operations but, with the com- 
pletion of building schemes and the 
wider dispersal of the building force, this 
immobility will no doubt céase to be a 
problem to the employer. The efficiency 
of the medium-sized firm will probably 
improve through the greater contentment 
of their men. 

Question 3.—Do you consider that the 
efficiency of the industry would be im- 
proved by the (a) compulsory, or 
(b) voluntary registration of firms? 

It is the council’s practice to invite 
tenders only from a prescribed list of 
tenderers whose financial stability and 
physical capability to carry out the re- 
quired work has been previously investi- 
gated. The scheme of voluntary registra- 
tion in operation in the electrical con- 
tracting industry whereby the resources, 
competence and standard of workman- 
ship of applicants for inclusion of their 
names in the National Register are 
judged by an independent body, is valu- 
able for assuring good standards of 
workmanship and fair dealing. The 
registration of firms, if combined with a 
compulsory statement of their financial 
stability, capacity and types of work un- 
dertaken, would be of value, and it might 
also help to prevent the disproportion- 
ate growth of one-man firms, but such a 
step, however desirable, would not neces- 
sariiy improve the efficiency of the 
industry. Moreover, registration must 
be considered in relation to the mass of 


form-filling already required which 
should be reviewed and _ drastically 
reduced. 

Question 4.—Have you any sugges- 


tions for the improvement of the prac- 
tical or technical efficiency of firms? 
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Technical and practical efficiency jp 
building is not learnt from_ textbooks 
The efficient builder is one who (a) tep. 
ders properly—a matter of experience 
and cost; (b) buys in the best market— 
also a matter of experience; (c) gets 
material on the work at the right time 
—a matter of experience and organis. 
tion; (d) creates the right relations be. 
tween employer and men—a matter of 
experience and selection of foremen: 
(e) selects the right plant—a matter of 
experience; (f) co-operates with all 
others connected with the project, e, 
architect, quantity surveyor, contractors, 
etc.; and (g) has a capable site and office 
organisation. All these matters are, ip 
fact, in the hands of individuals, be they 
directors, managers, agents or foremen, 
These men have normally been moulded 
by the general policy and procedure of 
their previous employers, and further 
shaped by their own knowledge and ex- 
perience and conditioned by tempera- 
ment. Improvement in their technique 
would result from interchange of ideas, 
but firms are often unwilling to discuss 
their modus operandi. Practical training 
with an efficient firm is the best form of 
training once sufficient technical knoy- 
ledge has been assimilated. 


Generally, the most fruitful source of 
suggestions for the improvement of the 
practical and technical efficiency of firms 
is the industry itself, and the council 
would support any research measures in- 
stituted by the industry. As an example 
of such research, attention is drawn to 
the receat report on “ Higher Education 
and Training for Management in the 
Building Industry ’” prepared by a sub- 
committee of the Southern Counties Fed- 
eration of Building Trades Employers. 
This report examines the various posi- 
tions in the building industry that call for 
first-class training, and deals with the 
educational standards essential to fill 
such positions properly and a_ scheme 
whereby the industry shall benefit from 
such training as quickly as possible. The 
list of positions in the administrative 
ranks of the industry which would come 
within such a training scheme include the 
builder, builder’s manager, estimator 
and surveyor, production assistant, buyer, 
cost clerk, wages clerk and book-keeper, 
plant engineer, contract manager, and 
general foreman. 


Question 5.——How could the present 
procedure for recruitment and training 
of supervisory staff be improved? 

Supervisory staff are broadly divided 
into two categories:—({a) technical and 
administrative; and (b) higher and lower 
grades for foremen. Recruitment is still 
probably governed more by practical 
experience than technical ability. A 
builder’s manager must be a practical 
builder and a good organiser with some 
knowledge of the underlying principles 
of architecture, structural engineering, 
and quantity surveying. He need no 
necessarily be adept in any of these pro 
fessions, but thorough training in ones 
a decided asset. It would appear that 
improvement will come by attracting 
professionally trained and qualified men 
of good organising ability and business 
acumen. Recruitment of foremen is mos 
difficult as they can quite easily mar the 
policy of the management. Good fore 
men are chosen when interviewed by 4 
citation of (a) the firms for whom they 
have previously worked and (b) the jobs 
they have carried out, 


The need for improvement in the 
training of supervisory staff is fully dis 
cussed in the Report on Higher Educt 
tion and Training for Management in 
Building Industry mentioned in 
answer to question (4) above. 
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Question 6-——Are the arrangements 
for the training of craftsmen being effec- 
tively carried out? 

In many cases bonusing detracts from 
the effective training of new recruits to 
the industry at the adult level. Appren- 
tices have little opportunity of learning 
the higher forms of craftsmanship at 
present owing to lack of scope. The 
Apprentice Master Scheme has been ap- 
plied to a few of the council’s projects 
but it has not been very successful 
through lack of recruitment, particularly 
in the so-called dirty trades, i.e., brick- 
laying and plastering, and the absence 
of generous reimbursement for extra 


’ costs in these trades has led to its peter- 


ing out. 

Question 7.—What views have you to 
express about (a) the effect on efficiency 
of the present method of controlling 
the building programme and the supply 
of building materials, both nationally 
and regionally; and (b) steps which might 
help to produce a balanced building 
programme? 

In the council’s experience the present 
method has a deleterious effect on the 
efficiency of the industry. Some contrac- 
tors do not always use their initiative to 
overcome supply difficulties; there is a 
ready tendency to pass the responsibility 
for delays elsewhere. It is suggested that 
if programmes of work are controlled, 
all building materials should be freed. 


Question 8.—What are your views on 
the following points: —(a) The adequacy 
of the existing arrangements for the pro- 
vision of drawings, plans, bills of quan- 
tities and contract documents, and the 
effect on efficiency of these arrange- 
ments? Could they be improved, and if 
so, what suggestions have you to make? 
and (b) the types of contract (including 
sub-contracts) most suitable for large, 
medium and small projects and main- 
fenance work? 

(a) Existing arrangements for the pro- 
vision of drawings, plans, bills of quan- 
tities and contract documents are 
generally satisfactory, but there is a 
dearth of experienced professional staff 
for this work. The requirements of the 
London Master Builders’ Association that 
bills of quantities must be provided for 
the purpose of tendering for all works in 
excess of £1,500 is too rigid. Considera- 
tion should be given to the nature of the 


operation, and the kind of work 
entailed in order to formulate an 
estimate without bills of quantities. 
For instance, a project consisting 


wholly of foundation work to the value 
of several thousand pounds might pos- 
sibly entail less measuring than an altera- 
tion job costing less than £1,500. Further, 
the London Master Builders’ Association 
hold that all provisional sums provided 
for in specifications should be included 
in the £1,500, and in many cases these 
sums, requiring no measurement, may re- 
duce the value of work entailing measure- 
ments to well below £1,500. 

(b) There should be separate types of 
contracts for (i) large, (ii) medium (iii) 
small works, and (iv) maintenance work. 
The Working Party have no doubt con- 
sidered the report of the Central Council 
for Works and Buildings (the Simon 
Committee) on the placing and manage- 
ment of building contracts, which deals 
with contract arrangements for building 
work, 

Question 9.—Is it possible to have more 
accurate estimates and improved methods 
of progressing and programming work? 
If so, what suggestions have you to make 
to ensure this? 

Before the war estimates could be pre- 
pared with a considerable degree of accur- 
acy because labour output was known 
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and a regular supply of materials and a 
properly balanced labour force could be 
relied upon. Given the same conditions, 
both estimating and programming would 
again attain a far higher degree of pre- 
cision than is possible to-day. 

There are considerable opportunities 
for improving methods of progressing 
and programming work (from the point 
of view of both the designer and the con- 
tractor) in all public offices dealing with 
work which is itself programmed. In 
these cases it should be possible to ration- 
alise methods of construction so that 
they apply to all works. For instance, 
with due regard to the size of the pro- 
gramme of work to be completed, there 
would be initial determination of the 
greatest common measure which could be 
dealt with by a prototype method and by 
the standardisation of all detail, as 
opposed to the present tendency to deal 
with each building as an individual prob- 
lem requiring individual solution. This 
would immediately open up the possibility 
of bulk ordering of materials and parts 
of buildings. The contractor would con- 
sequently know in advance that his 
materials would be available at given 
dates. Such a process not only simplifies 
the paper work required in licensing, but 
it also enables the manufacturer of the 
various parts to plan work in relation to 
economic output. Such a process could 
also have a marked effect on general 
economies in producing drawings and 
contract documents. 

Question 10.—{a) Do you consider that 
contracts should be let by competitive 
tender or otherwise? If by competitive 
tender, would you suggest any improve- 
ment in existing methods? What are 
your views on the number of firms to 
be invited to tender for contracts of 
different sizes? (b) What classes of work 
Should be sub-let or sub-contracted? To 
what authority do you consider that 
specialist firms should be responsible, 
and should sub-contractors and specialists 
be nominated by the professions or 
selected by the client or the contractor? 

(a) Competitive tenders should be ob- 
tained from a prescribed list of contrac- 
tors after financial stability has been 
proved. If the work is advertised, then a 
pre-selection should be made from appli- 
cants and not more than 12-15 should be 
finally invited to tender. 

(b) Special constructional work, such 
as the erection of steel frames or rein- 
forced concrete frames should normally 
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be sub-contracted, and sub-contractors 
should be nominated by the client. The 
sub-contractor for mechanical and elec- 
trical installations should be nominated 
by the client on the advice of his engineer. 

Question 11.—What are your views on 
Separate trades contracts as used in 
Scotland? 

It is considered that separate trade con- 
tracting is most undesirable since it in- 
volves (a) division of responsibility, (b) 
duplication of supervisory grades, and (c) 
the impracticability of co-ordination and 
progressing. 

Question 12.—What are your views on 
the present productivity and _ relative 
efficiency of the industry as compared 
with pre-war, or any other standard, and 
what do you consider to be the factors 
which have most affected output? 

Present-day output, although improved 
by bonusing, still appears to fall short of 
pre-war in most trades. Output on the 
Council’s housing work has been affected 
by the undermentioned factors:—(a) 
Shortage of labour, creating unbalanced 
conditions and preventing proper site 
organisation. (b) Deterioration of the 
general standard of workmanship, due 
possibly to the greater attractions else- 
where to the better and faster man. (c) 
The general feeling of unrest and discon- 
tent amongst the operatives, sometimes 
fomented by a few extremists; suspicion 
of the profit motive; bewilderment at. the 
long drawn-out negotiations for wage- 
rate increases and payment for statutory 
holidays (now resolved). (d) Reduced 
stamina. (e) Certain shortages of 
materials and irregular supply of fittings. 

Question 13.—Have you any comments 
on the efficacy of the various incentive 
schemes and target schemes and to what 
extent are they now operated? 

This question is one for the contractors 
or trade unions to answer. The council’s 
experience is, however, that whatever the 
type of scheme, output does appear to 
have increased since the inception of 
bonusing on most jobs. The incentive 
scheme in force on the council’s value- 
cost contracts at its cottage estates has led 
generally to increased output and lower 
costs. 

Question 14.—Is there any evidence 
that the financing of building operations 
is a special problem? 

The Council has no evidence that the 
financing of building operations is a 
special problem apart from the fact that 
there are now more cases than there were 
before the war of contractors asking that 
retention money should be released when 
sections of estates are completed. 

Question 15—What do you think of 
the standards of welfare on sites before 
the war, during the war and now? 

On many small works before the war 
welfare facilities such as mess roorns were 
non-existent, and sanitary facilities were 
most primitive. War conditions forced 
an improvement by virtue of many ad- 
verse factors, such as distance from a 
town, absence of any catering facilities, 
the collection of large groups of rnen re- 
mote from other normal civilian contacts, 
etc. Hostels became necessary, arid with 
them the provision of amenities which 
were necessary to keep up the morale of 
the men. Factual evidence on the wel- 
fare facilities on the Council’s post-war 
building sites has already been submitted 
to the Working Party. 

Question 16.—What are your views on 
the extent to which standardisation and 
codes of practice are effective and the 
lines upon which they might be de- 
veloped? Would greater uniformity of 
specification, e.g., for local authority 
houses, be desirable? 
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Codes of practice are a vital factor in To what extent are the results of research 


producing uniform legislation for build- 
ing construction. In revising the coun- 
cil’s bye-laws considerable attention has 
been paid to the requirements of all rele- 
vant codes of practice. Standardisation 
of building materials (which is not yet 
effective to any large extent except where 
manufacturers have adopted a British 
Standard Specification for their product) 
and control of manufacture are most de- 
sirable. In every case the purpose of 
codes should be to give an incentive to 
development in the industry and not to 
act as a restrictive force. Unfortunately, 
few people have had an opportunity to 
study all the .codes of practice (and 
drafts). Greater uniformity of specifica- 
tion is very desirable. 

Question 17.—{a) Do you consider that 
the industry falls short in mechanical 
aids? If so, in what fields do you think 
that further mechanisation would be an 
advantage? (b) Have.you any comments 
on the present arrangement for the 
distribution, sale and hiring of plant? 
(c) Are there any factors which in your 
view militate against the adoption of new 
ideas of mechanisation by large or by 
small firms? 

It is considered that a comparison be- 
tween the mechanical plant used by a 
British and an American contractor for a 
similar class of work would be useful to 
the Working Party. 

(a) The larger building firms appear to 
be fairly well provided with mechanical 
aids. The main problem now is the plan- 
ning of production to make the best pos- 
sible use of this equipment. Artificial 
lighting and heating for operatives might 
well be introduced. The use of mobile 
and electric hand tools should be 
popularised. . 

(b) On prime cost contracts during the 
war, plant hire rates and prices were, and 
still are, officially controlled (S.R.O. 1277 
—1939-40, etc.). The rates appear to have 
been rather too generous and this may 
have led to the formation of too many 
specialist plant-hiring firms whose costs 
and profits have helped to increase the 
cost of building. The removal of the cost 
of mechanical plant from controls (the 
maximum permissible - price often  be- 
comes the minimum) would probably 
have the.effect of reducing costs. 

(c) The purchase of a piece of rela- 
tively expensive plant involves a major 
decision, especially for the smaller firms. 
They cannot afford to experiment and 
would prefer somebody else to try out 
new ideas. Plant requires continuous use 
to make it an economic proposition, 
whereas many ordinary building works do 
not afford continuous use even for a 
small mixer, and the builder cannot 
afford to have his money standing idle. 
There is, too, an innate conservatism on 
both sides of the industry. 

Question 18.—What economies have 
been achieved by recent innovations in 
technique and organisation? 

On large works the technique of dig- 


ging trenches for foundations and drains ° 


by mechanical means has improved since 
the war. The lifting of bricks, etc., on 
to the scaffold by mechanical means is a 
post-war innovation. The levelling out 
of large areas of land by scraper is now 
a normal practice. Mechanical means of 
applying a rough cast surface finish have 
been adopted in lieu of hand application. 
The unit-frame scaffolding for repetitive 
work is more economical than arranging 
separate scaffolding by tubes and putlogs. 

Question 19—{a) To what extent do 
the present arrangements ensure that 
research is undertaken in the most urgent 
and appropriate fields, and what is the 
possibility of the industry itself making 
greater contribution to research?  (b) 


known or applied and have you any 
suggestions for improving this know- 
ledge? 

(a) There is liaison between the Build- 
ing Research Station and the Architec- 
tural Science Board and the professional 
institutions and trade organisations. Pub- 
lic enterprises which usually have pro- 
grammes of work large enough to justify 
adequate sifting of all available material 
offer a wide field for research. They 
could not only find out which research 
developments are most useful in connec- 
tion with their work, but could also pose 
for the research institutes special prob- 
lems for future investigation. 

(b) Results of research seem to be pub- 
lished in a form obtainable by all, but, as 
with the codes of practice, few have time 
to digest them and many do not know 
of their existence. Publications in 
pamphlet form distributed with pro- 
fessional journals, or minutes of proceed- 
ings on the lines of the recently instituted 
practice of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, or the aerodrome abstract 
Series issued with the journal of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, appear to be 
the most effective way of distributing 
information in a form suitable for preser- 
vation and reference. The _ technical 
Press helps, but there are difficulties in 
recording, etc. 

Question 20.—Have you any opinion 
to express on the merits or otherwise of 
prefabrication as compared with tradi- 
tional forms of construction as applied 
to (a) the shell of the building, and 
(b) the rest of the building? 

The answers to this question are en- 
tirely dependent on the type of problem. 
It is clear that the building industry, in 
the course of its development, is becom- 
ing capable of prefabrication either in 
the shell of the building or in the rest 
of the building, a development which is 
not merely due to a temporary shortage 
of craftsmen. Prefabricated units. for the 
shell or the rest of the building may in- 
volve some standardisation of dimension. 
An agreement on a unit which could be 
applied either to the shell or to the com- 
ponent would be a most important de- 
velopment. Most of the methods of 
creating. prefabricated shells of build- 
ings are proprietary, i.e., they are con- 
sidered from the manufacturers’ angle 
and not from the angle of what is re- 
quired in a particular class of building. 
There is a strong case for large public. 
enterprises with programmes of work to 





devise their own methods of prefabrica- 
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4 cussion on concrete construction. 
"| committee asked the council of 1.S.0. to 
-} set up two committees, one to deal with 
: hydraulic binders, such as cement, for 
| which it was recommended that France 
should be appointed as secretariat, and 
the other a committee for concrete and 
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tion of shell. They would then be used 
where they are most applicable and 
would be automatically related correctly 
to the components of the remainder of 
the building. There is no doubt that pre- 
fabrication of the shell on these lines 
could produce advantages in terms of 
speed and probably of cost. 

Prefabrication off the site of doors, 
windows, stairs, cupboards, fireplace sur- 
rounds, etc., is not new, and additional 
methods of prefabrication of fixtures and 
fitting units are constantly being ex- 
plored and developed. The over-riding 
requirement here is that performance 
standards should be laid down and there 
should be some measure of dimensional 
co-ordination. 


INTERNATIONAL 
STANDARDISATION 


Building Construction Committee 
Meeting 


"THE first meeting of Technical Com- 

mittee 59—“ Building Construction ” 
—of the International Organisation for 
Standardisation was recently held in 
Paris and attended by representatives of 
19 nations, including the United King- 
dom, which was represented through the 
British Standards Institution. 

The main purpose of the meeting was 
to agree the general scope of the work 
of the committee. It was agreed that 
building documentation and terminology 
was of great importance and that liaison 
should be arranged between the commit- 
tee and the other international organisa- 
tions interested in this subject. 

The committee agreed that town plan- 
ning was a subject unsuitable for inter- 
national standardisation, although termin- 
ology for this subject would probably 
enter into the discussions on documenta- 
tion. It was also agreed that architectural 
composition was another subject un- 
suited to standardisation. 

Consideration was given to the subject 
of drawing office practice and it was 
agreed that, since so many engineering 
services are involved in building, it 
would be desirable to have standard 
drawing office practice applicable to both 
engineering and building purposes; it was 
agreed that Technical Committee 10 
of the I.S.0., which is responsible for 
drawing office practice, should be asked 
to study also the problems of drawings 
for building work. 

With regard to materials, the com- 
mittee agreed that international unifica- 
tion of methods of test was the most 
important work ‘of the committee and 
should be given first priority, particularly 
in relation to those materials which were 
the subject of international trade. 

A further session was devoted to a 
discussion on modular planning. It ap- 
peared that most of the countries 
represented had adopted a module of 
10 cm. to serve as a basis for their 


standardisation of materials, components 


and equipment. It was agreed that the 
subject should be further examined and 


_ that Belgium should undertake the secre- 
‘| tariat of this sub-committee. 


A fourth session was devoted to a = 
e 


reinforced concrete, for which it was 
recommended that Austria be appointed 
secretariat. These two committees would 
be asked to deal first of all with termin- 
ology and testing methods. 
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July 22 1949 


IN PARLIAMENT 
The Economic Cuts 


In his speech in the Commons on July 
14, SiR STAFFORD Cripps made reference 
to the cuts which, he said, would be 
necessary in imports of all the important 
dollar materials. The effect of those cuts 
would vary from material to material 
because the proportion of the total con- 
sumption that we imported from dollar 
sources naturally varied. The principal 
materials affected were timber, paper and 
pulp, non-ferrous metals, steel, and 
cotton. As regarded timber, dollar im- 
ports would have to be cut substantially, 
but they hoped they might be able, by 
further purchases from the non-dollar 
area and otherwise, to carry through the 
housing programme without any substan- 
tial alteration. 

in the case of non-ferrous metals, the 
cut in dollar expenditure would amount 
to 25 per cent., but because of changes 
in sources of supply and alterations in 
prices they expected that it would be 
possible for consumption to be main- 
tained at about the existing level. Those 
cuts were on the anticipated programme 
and not on the factual existing level, and 
he hoped it would be possible to main- 
tain existing consumption of non-ferrous 
metals. We should have to cut off a 
part of our imports of steel so that the 
maintenance of a high level of domestic 
production became more important than 
ever. 

In his speech on July 18 Mr. EDEN 
said that he did not believe such a reduc- 
tion as had been proposed (£100 m. sterl- 
ing) could be made without the nation 
feeling it severely. Practically the whole 
of the cuts would fall on imports of raw 
material. The Chancellor had said we 
could make up for these losses by buying 
elsewhere. Without some more evidence 
he could not believe that that was truc. 
If there were alternative supplies avail- 
able, why had we not been using them 
all this time? In 1948 from the U.S.A. 
and Canada imports of timber amounted 
to £34m. out of total (timber) imports 
of £93m. Even if special qualities and 
special materials were excluded, how 
could these quantities be replaced else- 
where? 


The London Plan. 

Sin THOMAS Moore asked the Minister 
of Transport in view of the proposals 
which were made in the London Plan 
Working Party Report relating to river 
bridges, what steps it was proposed to 
take to relate these plans to bridges for 
carrying road traffic; and whose responsi- 
bility it would be to ensure that in the 
final plans with regard to cross-river 
traffic both road and rail were properly 
co-ordinated. 

Mr. RENTON asked the Minister of 
Transport, in view of the publication of 
the London Plan Working Party Report 
Proposing an ultimate expenditure of 
some £340,000,000 on improving railway 
communications in the London area, what 
steps were to be taken to co-ordinate 
this plan with plans for relieving the 
present road traffic conditions in the 
London area and improving London 
toad facilities in general. 

Mr. BaRNES said that before any 
decisions were taken on _ the pro- 
Posals in the Report, the traffic and 
planning authorities would be consulted. 
The responsibility for ensuring proper co- 
ordination between such proposals and 
plans for roads and road bridges rested 
upon the local planning authorities and 
the Government. The Government had 
the need for such co-ordination fully in 
mind. [July 18.] 


THE BUILDER 


Parliament-square. 

Mr. SKEFFINGTON-LODGE asked the 
Minister of Works if he would now 
make available the plans for the im- 
provements to Parliament-square. 

Mr. Key said the drawings of the 
proposed design for Parliament-square 
were now available for inspection in the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Associa- 
tion’s Room. The model in that room 
showing the new Colonial Office build- 
ing also showed the proposed improve- 
ments in Parlinment-square. The plan 
was still tentative and discussions were 
proceeding on points of detail. As work 
must be started at an early date, if it was 
to be completed by 1951, he thought it 
advisable to exhibit the proposed design 
now rather than wait for the completion 
of all outstanding questions. The resiting 
of the statues could be settled later, when 
the main outlines of the plan had been 
approved. [July 14.] 


House Prices. 


Mrs. JEAN MANN asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer if he was aware of the 
profiteering in the prices of houses for 
sale with vacant possession; and, whether 
he would consider imposing a substan- 
tial purchase tax on such sales. 

Sik STAFFORD CRrIpPs said that the pur- 
chase tax could not be used as an instru- 
ment for imposing a tax on the seller of 
a house. [July 12.] 


Petrol for Valuers. 


Mr. TurTON asked the Minister of 
Fuel and Power whether he was aware 
that, as a result of his refusal to grant 
additional petrol to valuers where current 
supplementary ration had been exhausted 
in the preparation of claims under the 
Town and Country Planning Act, appeals 
to the Land Tribunal and tenant-right 
valuations were being held up, and great 
inconvenience and loss was being caused 
to the agricultural community; and 
whether he would reconsider this decision. 

Mr. GAITSKELL said he could not, as 
Regional Petroleum Officers were 
authorised to grant special allow- 
ances to valuers and surveyors with 
which to carry out the extra work 
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they were called upon to. perform 
in connection with the preparation and 
submission of claims under the Town and 
Country Planning Act. [July 18.] 


NEED FOR MASONS 
R.I.B.A. STATEMENT 


(THE Council of the R.I.B.A. have 
issued the following statement on 
the future of the mason’s craft: — 

The report on the recruitment of 
Masons, recently published by the. 
Statiédnery Office, makes it clear that the 
basic difficulty is lack of confidence. 
Would-be masons are being advised to 
adopt other careers because the future 
of stone as a building material is said 
to be uncertain. Those who want to build 
in stone are sometimes forced to abandon 
the attempt through lack of masons, and 
future masons are not undergoing train- 
ing through fear of future unemployment. 
This is a vicious circle which must be 
broken. 

The R.I.B.A. Council believe that 
masons have as good a prospect of full 
employment as any other building trade, 
and that this would still be true if the 
present rate of recruitment of mason 
apprentices were increased to the figure 
recommended by the Building Appren- 
ticeship and Training Council. In these 
circumstances, the R.I.B.A. Council feel 
it to be their duty to help in dissipating 
the present lack of confidence in the 
future of masonry, and they believe that 
they can so help by calling attention to 
the following facts which architects are 
particularly able to attest: — 

(1) War damage and the virtual stop- 
page of building repairs since 1939 have 
altogether left an immense legacy of 
work needed to repair cathedrals, 
churches and public and domestic stone 
buildings throughout the country. (2) The 
replacement of stone buildings which 
have been destroyed in the war is 
another vast field of employment for 
masons. In the City of London alone 
there is enough work to keep busy for 
years all the masons who can possibly 
be trained. (3) New buildings, other 
than the replacement of buildings 
destroyed, will also need a proper quota 
of masons. Architects have no intention 
of abandoning the use of stone as a 
building material, and for many purposes 
they will not be content with substitutes. 

With these sources of employment 
ahead, the impression that there is no 
future in stone building can be seen to 
be unfounded. The repair and replace- 
ment of buildings referred to above will 
extend over a generation and the idea 
that stone will not be used for new build- 
ings is a fallacy presumably based on the 
fact that little stone building is in progress 
at the present time. 

In reality, there are two reasons why 
stone building is at present in small 
demand: first, that the need for priority 
in the erection of dwellings has, for the 
moment, held up almost all other build- 
ing; and, secondly, that stone is not at 
present being used to any appreciable 
extent in the building of dwellings owing 
to Government policy, which has, up to 
now, concentrated on economy in money 
costs. True economy may well dictate a 
much greater use of stone in state-aided 
housing and it is interesting to see that 
‘an investigation into house building in 
stone, with particular reference to cost, 
has recently been recommended by the 
Advisory Council on Building Research 
and Development. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. endorse 
that recommendation and affirm their 
confidence in the future of the mason’s 
craft. 


G* 








NEWS IN BRIEF 


Trade Catalogues Wanted. 

Mr. A. Heslop Antrum, Dip.Arch., 
A.R.1.B.A., would be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues at 31, Addison-road, 
Kensington, W.14 (tel: Wes 1134). 


25th Anniversary. 

To mark their 25th anniversary, the 
Yorkshire Educational Association for 
the Building Industry have issued a book- 
let containing notes on the principal 
events which have taken place during 
each year of the Association’s existence. 


Apprentices’ Sports Day. 

The London Building Trades Appren- 
tices’ Sports and Welfare Association are 
holding their third annual athletic meet- 
ing at the Duke of York headquarters, 
Territorial Association Ground, Kings- 
road, Sloane-square, London, S.W.3, on 
July 30, when Lord and Lady Morrison 
will be present. 

B.S.I. Year-book, 1949. 

The Year-book for 1949 of the British 
Standards Institution, which has just been 
published, gives a subject index and a 
synopsis of each of the 1,500 British Stan- 
dards now current. Copies, price 5s. 
post free, can be obtained from the Sales 
and Distribution Department, British 
Standards Institution, 24, Victoria-street, 
London, S.W.1. 

Appointment to Arbitration Panel. 

Mr. H. W. Forsdike, C.B.E., of Shef- 
field, Past President N.F.B.T.E., and pre- 
sent chairman of the N.J.C. for the Build- 
ing Industry, has, on the nomination of 
the British Employers’ Confederation, 
been appointed to be a member of the 
Industrial Panel of the National Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal by the Minister of Labour 
and National Service. 

Apprentices Build Houses. 

Lord Morrison congratulated appren- 
tices when he officially opened two 
houses at Southend-road, Wickford, on 
July 8, both of which were built under 
the Billericay Apprentice Master Scheme. 
Mr. S. L. Carter, of Messrs. Carter and 
Ward Ltd., of Wickford, was the appren- 
tice master. A further six houses have 
already been started under the same 
schemne. 

East African Timbers. 

The Timber Development Association, 
75, Cannon-street, E.C.4, have recently 
published a comprehensive index to leaflet 
No. 28—*“ East African Timbers.” They 
have also recently issued a revised edition 
of the leaflet, ‘‘ List of Some Preservative 
Specialists’ and Proprietary Preservatives.” 
Firm’s 10,000 Houses. 

To commemorate the completion of 
10,000 of their ‘“ Easiform” permanent 
houses since 1945, Messrs. John Laing 
and Son, Ltd., London, N.W.7, have 
issued a copiously illustrated booklet 
which describes the history of the “ Easi- 
form ” house originated by this firm in 
1919. At the moment these houses are 
being built in more than 50 different 
towns and cities in England, Wales and 
Northern Ireland—a remarkable record. 


Builders at Golf. 

The L.M.B.A. Golfing Society recently 
played a match against the Ministry of 
Works G.S. at Sandy Lodge. In the 
morning singles were played and the 
L.M.B.A. were successful by 114 to 64. 
In the afternoon players were paired for 
greensomes and the Ministry of Works 


were able to reverse the decision by 54° 


to 34, but were defeated by 15 matches 
fo 12 on the day’s play. 


THE BUILDER 


Plumbing Trades Union Secretaryship. 


Sir John W. Stephenson, C.B.E., J.P., 
has resigned his position as general sec- 
retary of the Plumbing Trades Union. 
Mr. George H. Harris is Acting General 


Secretary, to whom communications 
should be addressed at 15, Abbeville- 
road, S.W.4. 


CENTRAL LAND BOARD 
Incomplete Claims on Forms S.I. 


The Central Land Board, which have 
received over 900,000 S.I. claim forms, 
state that it is clear from a preliminary 
examination of these claim forms that 
while the majority are completed in suffi- 
cient detail to enable development value 
to be assessed, the answers given on a 
very large number are insufficient for this 
purpose. The Board therefore propose 
to ask for such further information as 
may be necessary under powers given in 
Statutory Instrument 1948, No. 902. 
Claimants are advised in their own inter- 
ests that unless they comply promptly 
with the Board’s notices, their claims will 
have to be rejected. 


Acknowledgment of Claims. 


The Central Land Board have com- 
pleted the work of acknowledging claims, 
but any claimant or agent who has not 
now received an acknowledgment should 
communicate with the Board’s Regional 
Office at once. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Timber Control Cardiff Office. 

From July 26 the address of the Area 
17 (Cardiff) Office of the Timber Control 
will be: Imperial Building, Mount Stuart- 
square, Cardiff. (Tel.: Cardiff 9320.) 


Hardwood for Flooring Blocks. 


The 3-in. minimum width restriction in 
tthe permitted dimensions of certain 
hardwoods (normal maximum dimensions 
4 in. by 4} in. by 48 in.) used for flooring 
blocks, etc., has been withdrawn by the 
Timber Control and the material may 
now be of any width up to 44 in. 











10th EDITION REVISED 


HOW TQ ESTIMATE 


for Every Class of Building Work 
By J. T. REA 


ais well-known standard work is 
now re-issued with an important new 
series of comparative tables of costs 
revised to October, 1947. 


THESE TABLES GIVE FULL DETAILS OF: 


(x) Increases ia cost of Building Materials for 
years 1937, 1939, 1944, 1945 and 1946. 
(2) Increases in Labeur Rates and percentage 
inereases for the abeve five years 
tegether with the Wages Increase and 
Bonus Incentive introduced ia Oct., 1947. 

(3) Average relative prepertien ef each trade 
to a complete building eperation with 
taties of Labour to Material in each Trade 
and app imate per ge increases for 
the sespectfve years, 1937-1946. 

(4) Percentage Cost of Building Work as 
at 1914 compared with the _ years 
1920-1946. 

(5) Notes en the Acts and Regulations 
affecting the Ceatrel of Civil Building, 
War Damage Claims, etc. 





730 pages with over 600 illustrations. 
Cloth gilt. Price 18/- net 
(by post, 18/9). 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 


15 North Audley Street, London, W.1 


Large 8vo. 
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NATIONALISATION OF 
BUILDING 


National President’s Challenge 


‘““T CHALLENGE the statement made y 
Bridlington on Monday, at the Confe,. 
ence of thé Amalgamated Union of Build. 
ing Trades Workers, that it would } 
easy to nationalise the building industry. 
There is no industry where nationalig. 
tion would be more difficult or woul 
cause greater dislocation, and this at , 
time when the post-war difficulties ap 
being gradually overcome,” said Mp 
NorMAN LONGLEY, President of th 
Nationa! Federation of Building Trade 
Employers, speaking at the half-year) 
meeting of the Northern Countis 
Regional Federation at Newcastle-op. 
Tyne, on July 20. 

“ Nor is there an industry ” added the 
President, “for which proposals fo; 
nationalisation could be _ less . just 
fied whether on political or economic 
grounds. Full facts in support of this 
view had been put before the Working 
Party, set up by the Minister of Works, 
by practically every organisation which 
has given evidence. I exclude, of course, 
the Communist Party and I wonder 
whether it is a mere coincidence that 
speakers at Bridlington took the same 
line. What is wanted is harder work 
in order to get—and to get quickly— 
increased output and _ lower costs, 
Neither employers nor operatives should 
be diverted from this their main task by 
the red herring of nationalisation. They 
should get on with the job and wait for 
the report of the Working Party.” 


TRADE NEWS 


A Retirement. 


After serving 53 years with the North 
British Rubber Co., Ltd., of Castle Mills, 
Edinburgh, Mr. G. A. Findlay retired 
on June 30 from his position as director 
and general sales manager. 


Nomograms for Ventilation. 


To assist works managers faced with 
ventilation problems, Colt Ventilation 
Ltd., have brought out a series of Nomo- 
grams which comprise condensed and 
simplified tabulations set out on loga- 
rithmic charts of technical data gathered 
during many years’ study of the science 
of natural ventilation. Details are 
available from the company at Surbiton, 
Surrey. 


Door Factory Visit. 


The manufacturing process, from 
initial to final stages, of dowel doors was 
seen recently when the Austin-Hall 
group of companies arranged a tour of 
their factory at Paddock Wood. Visitors 
noted the importance laid upon the in- 
spection of the materials used; how the 
timber was examined when it entered 
the workshop and subsequently inspected 
for traces of blemishes before being 
turned out as a finished article. d 

Work was seen in progress in the main 
door shop where, on average, 400 doors 
are produced daily and where, according 
to the manufacturers, as many as twice 
that number have, on occasions, been 
made in the same time. With the ex 
ception of the final assembly, which 1s 
done by hand, machinery alone is used. 
One interesting machine demonstrated 
was the “cramp,” which joggled the 
stiles, rails and panels until the latter 
fitted into their respective grooves, ie 
dowel machine, which cuts the dowel 
rods to their required length and points 
them, and various glueing machines 4 
attracted a good deal of attention. 
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SCOTTISH HOUSING 


‘“*A Vast Programme” 


in Hand 
UILDING schemes in progress and 
others contemplated in Scotland 


were referred to by Mr. J. J. ROBERTSON, 
M.P., Joint Under-Secretary of State 
for Scotland, at the opening of the first 
completed Swedish house under the 
programme for 1,000 Swedish timber 
houses for the Highlands, at Lerwick, 
Zetland, on July 11. 


Mr. Robertson said that apart from 
the Swedish programme there was a vast 
amount of other building going on in the 
Highlands and Islands. He con- 
tinued :— 

So far this year 573 houses have been 
completed, and at the end of May a 
further 2,334 were under construction or 
approved for early construction. Al- 
together the way you are going it looks 
to me as though you are going easily to 
beat all previous records. In 1934, the 
biggest pre-war building year in the 
North, 918 local authority and private 
enterprise houses were built. This year 
I should think you will come very close 
to doubling that figure. 


I do not need to tell you what this 
means to the North in terms of stimulus 
to new industries and of new hope for 
the crofters, fishermen and other useful 
people, many of whom have had for so 
long such primitive living conditions. It 
means, too, that people all over the world 
will realise that the Highlands and 
Islands are not dead but are still very 
much alive, and that they can offer to 
young folk a healthy, useful life and a 
grand future among the finest people of 
any country in the world. 


All the efforts made in these recent 
years to repopulate the North must go 
for nothing if we do not have good 
homes to offer to workers in new key 
industries. It is immensely pleasing to 
know that we are now getting these 
houses on a considerable scale, after a 
slow start in the immediate post-war 
period due to the shortage of labour 
and materials. 


There is another recent development 
which has done much to brighten the 
housing picture in the Highlands, parti- 
cularly in the crofting areas. A scheme 
of grants of up to £500 for crofter 
building came into force in May this 
year, and I am happy to say that already 
over 350 applications for assistance have 
been received. Obviously there are great 
possibilities here. The scheme should 
help agricultural efficiency and it may 
even be that some crofters would like to 
help themselves and the country 
generally by letting their new homes for 
a month or two in the summer to 
tourists from the south and abroad. 


And apart from all this there is now 
before Parliament the Housing (Scotland) 
Bill, which proposes the provision of 
assistance for the improvement of exist- 
ing houses by local authorities and pri- 
vate owners. While the main emphasis 
Must continue to be on the provision 
of new houses, the Bill will contribute to 
the raising of housing standards by bring- 
ing some of the older houses up to 
modern requirements. Under _ these 
many schemes houses are being built or 
are going to be built in the Highlands 
and Islands in places where building had 
almost ceased pre-war. Old settlements 
are taking on a new life; new ones are 
Springing up. Hope for the future is 

ing born. 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Glasgow.—Plans for alterations and additions 
at the University of Glasgow, University-ave., 
are being prepared by Messrs. John Keppie & 
Henderson and J. L. Gleave, 196, West Regent- 
st., Blythswood-sq., Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Plans in hand for additions, etc., 
to the public school at Langton-rd., for which 
the architect is Mr. John MacNab, 129, Bath- 
st., Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Additions to their factory are pro- 
posed by Messrs. J. & G. Hardie & Co., Ltd., 
Fulton-st. Architect is Mr. Frank C. Petrie, 
Library-bldgs., Wallan-sq., Old Venmel, 
Greenock. 

Glasgow.—Clyde Trust has approved of the 
suggested works at 1, Queen’s Docks, Paisley- 
rd., ‘West, estimated to cost £7,500,000. This is 
in addition to the large new Basin to be con- 
structed at the George V Dock, to plans by 
Mr. Archibald Thomson, Clyde ‘Trust-bldgs., 
Robertson-st., Broomielaw, Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Messrs. John MacNee & Co., Ltd, 
Strathbungo, are to make additions and altera- 
tions at 267-269, Pollockshaw-rd., and 1 to 7, 
Victoria-rd., for which the architect is Mr. 
John Easton, 248, West George-st., Blythswood- 
sq.. Glasgow. _ 

Glasgow.—Alterations and additions proposed 
at ‘Sunday Post,’ Port Dundas-rd., Cow- 
caddens, for Messrs. D. C. Thomson & Co., 
newspaper proprietors, Albert-sq., Dundee, for 
which the architect is Mr. T. L. Gray, 7, Ward- 
st., Dundee. 


Hawick.—Plans have been prepared by the 
Roxburgh Corporation architects for new 
£14,000 buildings at Teviot Lodge to form 


school dining department. 
Lanarkshire.—Additions and alterations are 
proposed by the Scottish Agricultural Indus- 
tries, Ltd., 53, Bothwell-st., Glasgow, to build- 
ings at Port Dundas. Plans by the architect’s 
dept., Port Dundas, Lanarkshire. 
Stirlingshire.—Plans have been prepared by 
architects of the Scottish Tar Distillers, Ltd., 
Falkirk, for a new extension to be erected at 
the Lime Wharf, Falkirk. Est. cost £19,290. 





Proposed Agricultural Institute 

_ THE erection of a large agricultural 
institute to be built at the King’s Build- 
ing site, Liberton, for the jaint use of 
the University of Edinburgh and the 
Scottish Department of Agriculture, is at 
present under consideration. 
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FUTURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
Full details of Public Appointments open will 
be found in the Advertisement pages of this 
and previous issues, 


ONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not in- 
cluded in this list see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission ef tenders; a dagger (ft) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 
JULY 26. : 
+*Pembrokeshire ©.C.—Erection of Tenby 
(New) Infants’ School. County A., County 
Offices, Haverfordwest. Dep. £5 5s. Tenders 
by August 18. 
JULY 27. 


+*Staffordshire C.C.—Kitchen 
Nelson Hall Training College, Stone. 
Stillman, A. & S., County Education 
Earl-st., Stafford.. Dep. £2 2s. 

JULY 28. - 

+*Surrey C.C.—School kitchen and dining- 
room at West-st. County Prim. Sch., Farnham. 
County A., County Hall, Kingstoh-upon-Thames. 
Dep, £2 2s. 


alterations at 
A. C. H. 
Offices, 


JULY 29. 
*+Bristol City—Primary school, Cedar Park, 
Stoke Bishop. Kenneth Nealon (A.), 7, St- 
Stephen’s-st. Dep. £2 2s. 


+*Bromley T.C.—30 flats at Tylney-rd. B.E. 
Dep. £2 2s. 
*+Malden and Coombe Boro.—Six houses, 


Mapor Drive North. B.E 

Salford ©.C.—Site preparation for 32 flats at 
Eccles New-rd. City E., Town Hall, Salford, 3. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

AUGUST 1. ; 

+*Lancashire ©.C.—Houses: 4 (Bright-st., 
Clitheroe), 4 (Pimlico-rd., Clitheroe), 2 
(Wilshaw-la., Waterloo, Ashton-under-Lyne), 6 
(Toll Bar-cres., . Scotforth, Lancaster) 
alterations and extensions to Rainford Hall 
Nursery Sch., near St. Melens. Mr. G. Noel 


Hill, F.R.I.B.A., County Offices, Preston. Dep. 
£2 for each scheme. 
*Lancashire C.C.—Erection of Eccles, Alder 


Park jnr. and infants’ sch.; Eccleston and 
Windle jnr. and infants’ sch. (near Prescot) ; 
Lyndiate Lambshear-la. infants’ sch. (near 
Liverpool); Stretford, Barton-rd. jnr. and in- 
fants’ sch.; Urmston Davyhulme infants’ sch. ; 
Woolston jnr. and infants’ sch.; Denton, Taylor- 
la. Sec. Mod. Sch.; Kearsley Sec. Mod. Sch. 
(near Bolton); Nelson Edge End Sec. Tech. 
Sch.; and Tottington Sec. Mod. Sch. (near 
Bury). G. Noel Hill, F.R.I.B.A., County Offices, 
Preston 
AUGUST 3. 

classroom 


*Bedfordshire C.C.—Additional 
accommodation, Leighton Buzzard (Beaudesert) 
County Primary School. County Architect, 
Bedford. Dep. £2 2s. 


+*Harrow U.D.C.—140 dwellings at Edgware 
Golf Course Estate, London-rd., Stanmore. E. 
& §., Council Offices, Uxbridge-rd., Stanmore. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

AUGUST 5. 

*Calne and Chippenham R.D.C.—20 houses at 
three sites. Edwards & Webster, architects, 
32, Market-pl., Chippenham. Dep. £3 3s. 

Folkestone B.C.—Re-roofing 635 _ houses on 
Canterbury-rd. Estate. E. 4. Allman, 
A.M.1.C.E., Boro’ E., West-ter., Folkestone. 

*Ploughley R.D.C.—Six houses at Horton-cum- 


Studley. F. E. Openshaw, A.R.I.B.A.. 65, St. 
Files-st., Oxford. Dep. £2. 
AUGUST 6 


*+Dudley and Staffordshire Technical College. 
—Extensions, for the Goyernors. A. C. H. Still- 
man (F.), County Education Offices, Earl-st., 
Stafford. Dep. £4 4s. 

+*Herefordshire €.C.—Alterations and addi- 
tions at Kingstone and Madley County Sec. 
Sch. Director of Education, County Offices. 
Dep. £2 2s 

AUGUST 8. 

*Watford R.D.C.—Eight housés af New-rd., 
Radlett, Herts. S. A. Nicholson, Town Clerk, 
Wynward House, Langley-rd., Watford. Dep. 
£1 is. 


AUGUST 10. 
*Wakefield C.C.—24 flats, Langdale-sq., Flan- 
shaw. City E. Dep. £2 2s. 
AUGUST 11. 


*Barking T.C.—6 shops with maisonettes over 
at 19-29, London-rd. Boro’ A., Town Hall. 
AUGUST 12. 
t*Portsmouth C.C.—Technical college annexe 
at Anglesea-rd. City A., Municipal Offices, 1, 
Western-parade, Southsea. Dep. £3 3s. 


and ~ 
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METAL PRICES INCREASE 


In view of the rise in the price of lead on the 
American market, the Ministry of Supply 
announced on July 13 that as from July 14, the 
price of good soft pig lead was increased by 
£5 10s. per ton (delivered) from £75 10s. to 
£81. Discounts and premiums remain un- 
changed. Additional charges on orders booked 
for delivery subsequent to the month of order 
are also unchanged. 

The Ministry also announces that in future 
the prices at which copper, lead, zinc and tin 
will be sold (subject to licence) to consumers in 
the United Kingdom will be the prices ruling on 
the date the order is posted, and not on the date 
the order is received at the Non-Ferrous Metals 
Directorate, Rugby. 

LEAD SHEET AND PIPE 

Prices (state Associated Lead Manufacturers, 
Ltd.) are increased in ail districts by £5 15s. to 
£81 per ton, coming into effect as from July 14. 
The new basis prices for the areas detailed below 
for 2-ton lots are as follows :— 


Sheet Lead Lead Pipe 


per cwl,. per cwl, 

s. d. s. d. 

London .. ak > “See 99 3 
Dorset, Hants (excluding 
Aldershot), Hereford, 
Monmouth, Glamorgan, 

Radnor and Brecon 98 6 99 9 
Cardigan, Carmarthen 

and Devon... 99 0 100 3 
Cornwall, Pembroke, Isle 
of Wight and Channel 

Islands .. P 99 6 100 9 

WHITE “LEAD 
Associated Lead Manufacturers, Ltd., 


announce (July 14) that, owing to an increase 
in the controlled price of pig lead, white lead 
prices are advanced forthwith. The revised 
basis prices are as follows :-— 
Dry white lead in 8-cwt. casks, £109 10s. per ton- 
Ground white lead (for lots of 5-cwt. and under 
2 tons) in 5-cwt. casks, £130 per ton 
Ready-mixed white lead paint(for lots of 20gallons 
and under 160 gallons) in 1-gallon tins, 41s. 6d. 
per gall. 
The increased prices apply to all deliveries 
with the exception of :— 
(a) fixed price contracts ; 
(6) orders received prior to July 14, 1949, where 
the price has been confirmed to the purchasers. 


BRASS AND COPPER TUBE 
The Brass and Copper Tube Association state 
that in consequence of the increase in the con- 
trolled price of Copper which came into opera- 
tion on July 13, the basis prices of tubes are 
increased forthwith as follows :— 

Basis Prices per lb. 
Home E) xport 
193d. 
193d. 193d. 


Increase per lb. 
Brass Tubes. . - 2d. 
Copper Tubes 3d. = 
Building Service Tubes to 

B.S.659:1944, B.S.1401 : 
1947, Table i, B.S. 1386: 

1947 3d. = 123d. 123d. 
Copper-Nickel Tubes Prices on application 
ZINC PRICE INCREASE 

In view of the rise in the price of zinc on the 
American market, the Ministry of Supply 
announces that from July 20 the price of good 
ordinary brand zinc is increased by £2 15s. per 
ton (delivered) from £58 to £60 15s. Discounts, 
premiums and additional charges on orders 
booked for delivery subsequent to the month of 
order are unchanged. 











AUGUST 13. 

Bishop Auckland U.D.C.—Housing site pre- 
paration work at Woodhouse Close Estate. John 
Ford, E. & S&., 50, North Bondgate, Bishop 
Auckland. Dep. £2 28. 

AUGUST 15. 
*Belper U.D.C.—10 houses, Belper-la., site 


Ne. 3 <A. P. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

*Chelmsford T.C.—21 houses, 
Vincent J. Willis, B.E., S. and 
£2 


Ss 
AUGUST 16. 
and Chippenham R.D.C.—Houses: 4 

Foxham), 6 (Hilmarton, Village). 
and 10 (Kington Langley). Edwards and 
Webster, 32, Market-pl., Chippenham. Dep. 
£3 3s. for eacle scheme. 

AUGUST 17. 

*Ashford (Kent) U.D.C.—68 flats at Stones 
Estate, -Beaver-rd. J. Sudlow, Town Clerk, 
Council oye Church-rd., Ashford. Dep. £4. 

*Romfor d B.C. —Public convenience at Hamp- 
den Hill. B.E. & S., Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s.° 

AUGUST 18. 

*Wisbech B.C.—42 houses, Bath-rd. 
estate. Gordon J. Wootton, B.E. & 

a thes 


AUGUST 19. 
*Hemel Hempstead B.C.—26 houses 
No. 3) at Beechfield’ Estate. C. W. G. 
Town Clerk, Town Hall]. Dep. £2 2s. 


Taylor, architect, oo, Chapel-st. 


Woodhall estate. 
Arch. Dep. 


*Calne 
(Bremhill, 


housing 
Dep. 


(scheme 
T. Kirk, 
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*Orpington U.D.C.—200 dwellings on various 


sites. E. & S., 46, Barkhart-rd., Orpington. 
Dep. £3 3s. 
AUGUST 22. 

Rhyl U.D.C.—Sea defence works (13 miles) 
between “Splash Point,’ Rhyl, and Rhyl- 
Prestatyn urban boundary. E. & S., Council 
Offices, Clwyd-st., Rhyl, Flintshire. Dep. 
£5 5s. 

AUGUST 23. 

*Bournemouth C.B.—Nine beach bungalows 
at Alum Chine. Boro’ A. (Room 98), Town 
Hall. Dep. £1 1s. 


*Bournemouth C.B.—81 beach bungalows at 


various sites between Alum Chine and Toft 
Steps. Boro’ A. (Room 98), Town Hall. Dep. 
£1 is. 


AUGUST 29. 
*Liverpool C.C.—Office, messroom 
room, etc., at Lianforda Filter Beds, 
Water E., 55, Dale-st., Liverpool. 
SEPTEMBER 2. 


and drying 
Oswestry. 


*Hemel Hempstead B.C.—30 houses (scheme 
No. 4) at Beechfield Estate. C. W. G. T. Kirk, 
Town Clerk, Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 

SEPTEMBER 23. 

*Hemel Hempstead B.C.—22 houses (scheme 
No. 5) at Beechfield Estate. C. W. G. T. Kirk, 
Town Clerk, Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s 

NO DATE. 


*Cheltenham B.C.—15 maisonettes and 48 flats 
at Lynwi wrth Estate. G. Gould Marsland, B.Sc., 


Boro’ E., Municipal Offices, Cheltenham. Dep. 
£6 6s. 
Oakham R.D.C.—12 houses at Exton, Rutland. 


H. W. Kelham, A.R.I.B.A., 14, All 


Stamford, Lincs. 
PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


MATERIALS, ETC. 


AUGUST 5. 
*L.C.C.—Externa! painting 513 flats, 
Ossulston Estate, St. Pancras, N.W.1. 
of Housing and Valuer. Dep. £2. 


Saints’-pl., 


etc., at 
Director 






AUGUST 26. 
*Wandsworth T.C.—External painting muni- 
cipal buildings and other painting works at 
Town Hall.  & S 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 

JULY 29. 
Saiford C.C.—Construction of 
road surfacing, eic., at ——“> 
City E., Town Hall, Salford, 3. Dep. 

JULY 30. 

Ince-in-Makerfield U.D.C.—Settite carpeting on 


footways and 
flats site. 
£2 2s. 


sett-paved carriageway (10,000 sq. yds.) Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Ince, near Wigan. Dep. 
£1 1s. 

AUGUST 1. : 
*tNottinghamshire C.C.—Biologica] filtration 


sewage disposal plant at County Training 
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College, Eaton Hall, Retford. County Architect, 
Nottingham. Dep. £1 1s. 
AUGUST 2. 
Runcorn U.D.C.—Construction of 
sewers at “‘ Greenlands ” Estate. E. 
Hall, Runcorn. . Dep. £2 2s. 
AUGUST 3. 
Montgomery C.C.—17 miles of road improve- 


road and 
& S., Town 


ments on Swansea-Manchester trunk road, ete. 
County S., County Offices, Welshpool. Dep. £3. 
AUGUST 5. J 
Tottenham B.C.—Reconstruction of High-rd, 
(4,000 sq. yds.). Boro’ E., Town Hall, N.15, 
Dep. £2 2s. 
AUGUST 6. 


Richmond B.C.—Reconstruction at George-st. 


and part of Hill-st. B.E., Hotham House, 
Heron-ct., Richmond. Dep. £2. 
AUGUST 8. 
Dursley R.D.C.—Roads and sewer work at 


site, Kingswood, and 
Coaley. H. J. Dimery 
Offices, Kingshill’ 


Chestnut Park housing 
Betworthy hous sing site, 
A.1.A.S., & S., Council 
Dursley Glos. Dep. £2 2s. 

Easthampstead R.D.C.—Construction three 
sludge drying beds at — sewage works. 


H. Charlesworth, A.M.LS E. & S., Council 
Offices, Church-rd., ore I. Dep. £2 2s. 
AUGUST 12. 


+Bucks. Water Board.—Laying of 11 miles of 

mains in Buckingham and Winslow districts. 

Binnie, Deacon and Gourley, Artillery House, 
Artillery- -row, S.W.1. Dep. £10. 
AUGUST 18. 

Birmingham C.C.—Laying of sewer pipes, etc., 

at Wychall-la., Beaks Hill-rd., King’s Norton. 


Herbert J. Manzoni, City E. . Civic Centre, Bir. 
mingham, 1. 
AUGUST 19. 

Ludiow R.D.C.—Laying otf elgg ee at 
Bitterley. A. H. 8. Waters, M.LC.E., 25, 
Temple-row, Birmingham, 2. 

AUGUST 24. 


Frimley and a U.D.C.—Improvements 


and extensions at Yorktown sewage works. 
Wilcox, Raikes and Marshall, 33, Gt. Charles- 
st., Birmingham, 3. Dep. £10 10s. 

NO DATE. 

Wokingham R&.D.C.—Construction of  foot- 
paths, ete., at South Lake-cres. Estate, Woodley. 
Chas. Smith & Son, F/A.R.1-B.A., 164, Friar-st., 
Reading. Dep. £1 1s. 

GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 
Greenwich.—F.Lats.—Housing Comm. propose 
18 flats on site at Greenwich High-rd. area for 
which B.C. is to make a Compulsory Purchase 
Order. Mr. Jennings, Boro’ E.’s Dept., Town 

Hall, S.E.10, is to prepare a scheme. 

Kenton.—F Lats.—Comben and Wakeling, Ltd., 
builders, 603, Kenton-rd., Kenton, Harrow, pro- 
pose 36 flats at Kenton-rd. between Preston 


Hill and The Mall. 
themselves. — 
Shoreditch. — FLats. — Compulsory 
Order to be made for site at Felton-st. 
EK. & S. is preparing plans for 40 flats. 
development may follow. 
Shoreditch.—F.Lats.—B.C. propose further 24 
flats on Kingsland Estate (Whiston-rd. area), 
9 which plans have been prepared by Boro’ 


They have prepared plans 


Purchase 
Boro’ 
Further 


&§& 

Shoreditch. —F.ats.—B.C. approved amended 
lay-out of Wenlock Barn Estate which allows 
for 1,000 flats. Plans by Boro’ E. & S. have been 
submitted to L.C.C. 

Shoreditch.—Pus.ic 
suitable site for proposed y 

Wembley.—Facrory.—Frank Durrant,  archi- 
tect, 134. Cheapside, E.C.2, is to prepare plans 
for a factory at Mount Pleasant, Beresford- 
ave. junction. 

Wembley.—A ppitions.—Additional 
premises ait 251, Ealing-rd. proposed by 
(London), or, builders, Chase Estate, 


Royal-rd., 

Wembley. ibe ee AND GaraGEs.—Done Hunter 
& Co., surveyors, 1, Cricklewood Broadway, 
N.W.2, are revising lay-out for 108 flats and 29 
garages at west side of King-dr. extension. 

Wembliey.—Primary Scnoo.t.—M.C.C. propose 
primary school at Mount Stewart-ave. Plans 
by County A. ; 

Wembley.—Orrice @ND Warenovuse.—Caterers 
Buying Association, Ltd., 2, Mount-ave., W.5, 
propose new office and warehouse at Wycombe- 
td. Secretary deals with all inquiries. 


Liprary.—B.C. seeking 


new public library. 


storey to 
Allnatt 
Park 


Wembley.—Worksuor.—Housing — and T.P. 
Comm. approved workshop at 52, High-rd. for 
M.M.J. Radio and Television Co., Ltd. 

(PROVINCIAL) 

Blackburn.—E.C. propose day nurseries at 
various sites. W. Pickstone, B.E. 

Bristol.—The Distillers Co., Ltd., Propet Te- 


building yeast factory at Cheese-la.. St. Philip’s. 
Buxton.—County Planning Sec arity “ approvi 
50-acre site off Ashbourne-rd, for light industrial 
development.—B.C.’s Development Comm. con- 
sidering suitable ere there. 


Cheltenham.—H. approved proposal bY 
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Messrs. A. Williams & Co. for new showrooms 
and garage, Warwick-bldgs., Winchcombe-st. 

Eccles.—Air Training Corps propose new head- 
quarters at Half Edge-la. 

Falmouth.—T.C. propose reinstatement of 
Prince of Wales Pier at est. cost of £12,000. 

Gosforth.—U.D.C. propose a public library in 
High-st. Est. cost £7,000. Clifford Wyld, sur- 
yeyor, Council Offices, Gosforth, Newcastle-on- 

yne. 

Haltwhistie.—R.D.C. seeking sanction to build 
further 61 houses in parishes Surrounding Halt- 
whistle. 

Hartlepool.—C. L. Heslop, Upper Church-st., 
West Hartlepool, is architect for alterations and 
additions to Middlesbrough Hotel, for Charles 
Rose & Co., Ltd. 

Jarrow.—Housing Comm. approved plans for 
$4 flats and communal laundry, Albion-&t. area, 


at £118,000. Plans by Boro’ E., H. T. Perkins, 
Town Hall. 

Lincs.—C.C. propose canteens at various 
schools. 


Liverpool.—C.C. Housing Comm. propose 18 
nouses in area bounded by Hollywood-rd.. 
Birchtree-rd. and Fernwood-rd.; 14 houses on 
plots between Falkner-st.. Upper Canning-st. 
and Crown-st.; 12 flats on land bounded by 
Breek-rd., Northcote-st. and Landseer-rd.; 12 
houses between Queen’s-dr. and Ferguson-rd. ; 
12 flats on site bounded by Pecksniff-st., Upper 
Park-st., North Hill-st. and Malta-st.; approved 
revised scheme for 72 flats, Edge Lane-dr. and 
Queen’s-dr., Broadgreen Junction; approved 30 
dwellings on site in Breamar-st. and Argos-rd.; 
approved 10 houses on land fronting Alderson- 
rd.. Langton-rd. and Smithdown-rd; approved 
24 flats on land bounded by Sefton Park-rd.. 
Croxteth-gr. and Croxteth-rd.; approved 48 
dwellings in area bounded by Gt. George-st., 
St. James’-st. and Hardy-st. 

Lowestoft.—T.P. consent received for 32 
houses, Somerleyton-rd., Oulton, Lowestoft. for 
A. E. Ingles. Architect, E. C. Allerton (L.) 
43a, London-rd. South, Lowestoft. : 

Lowestoft.—Trustees of Hulver Methodist 
Church approved plans for new Sunday-school. 
Architect, E. C. Allerton (L.), 43a, London-rd. 
South. Lowestoft. ; 

Mablethorpe and Sutton.—U.D.C. 
public hall and restaurant. 

BP pecan to TT 56 huts, Bowbridge- 
- camp site, info 112 temporary yelling: 
ptm porary dwellings at 
Newcastle.—Northumberland Caravan (Co.. 
Great North-rd., High Gosforth, propose show- 
rooms. Architects, Stephenson & Gillis, Saville- 

— Saville-row, Newcastle. : 

eweastle.—Adamsez, Ltd., sanitary special- 
ists. Scotswood, Newcastle, propose {Rages 4 
shops. two kilns and a chimney. Firm has 
prenared own plans. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—R. Steenbere & Son. 
Onseburn Warehonses, Newcastle. to erect ware. 
house at Byker Bank to plans by Marshall & 
Tweedy, 36, Blackett-st. Newcastle.—W. 
Riddle, 33, Jesmond Park West, Newcastle. pre- 
pared plans for garage at Brinkburn-st. for 
Blakes Express Service Transport, Carville-rd.. 
Newcastle. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Kenton-la. Estate Co. to 
build six houses. Architects, Newcombe & New- 
combe, Eldon-sq., Neweastle. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Woolworths. Ltd., pronose 
alterations and improvements to stores. Clav- 
ton-st. Plans by Architects’ Dept. at Livernool. 

Northallerton.—Plans have been vrenared hy 
Brierlev. Syme & Leckenby, 13. Lendal. York. 
for 10 houses at Brompton, and four at Apple- 
fon Wiske for R.D.C. 

Nuneaton.—E.C. propose school at Middle- 
march-la. and extensions to Higham-la. school. 
G. Ashton. B.S. 

Rowley Regis.—-U.D.C. nronoses civie restanr- 
ant_at Reddal Hill-rd.. Old Hill, and 10 houses 
at Brickhonse Farm estate. 

Salford.—T.C. propose health centre at Hope 
Hall estate. Eecles Old-rd.. Pendleton. W. A. 
Walker, G.M.. M.I.C.E.. F.R..CS.. City E. 

South Shields.—John Readhead & Sons. Ttd.. 
shipbnilders to carry out important additions 
at No. 2 dry dock.—A. Denchar, Ltd.. New- 
castle-on-Tyne. planning rebmilding of Scar- 
borough Spa Hotel, King-st. (architects, Page. 
Son & Hill. 75, King-st., Sonth Shields) 

Stanley (Co. Durham).—1'.D.C. received sane- 
tion for 34 houses at Sonth Stanley at £44,210. 
J. R. Heslon, survevor. r 

Stanley (fo. Durham).—U.D.C. approved 
vlans for 10 houses at Sonth Moor for J. W. 
Emmerson. Sonth Moor: also alterations to New 
Kyo Constitutional Club. 

Staniey (Co. Durham).—U.D.C. propose 10 
honses. Sunny-ter.. Dinton: and !avont plans 
also being considered for houses befween Ann- 
field-st. and Pikesyde. Dinton. U.D.C. sur- 
veyor. J. Heslop, Council Offices, Stanley, 
Co. Durham. ; 

Stratford-on-Avon.—South Warwickshire Hos- 
pital Group propose adantations. isolation hos- 
pital. to use as children’s recovery hospital. 

Sunderland. — Highways Comm. approved 
scheme for widening Sunderland-Durham rail- 


propose 


Way bridge at Chester-rd., Sunderland. Boro’ 
E.. J. E. Lewis 
Tynemouth.—T.C roposes police section 


house at Linskill-ter—Health Comm. propose 
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erection .of one main and three subsidiary 
health centres—William Stockdale, 73, Howard- 
st., North Shields, is architect for proposed 
cinema at junction of Waterville-rd. and Linden- 
rd. for Ridges Entertainments, Ltd.—E.C. to 
erect kifchen and dining-room at Tynemouth 
High School and two sculleries and dining- 
rooms at Queen Victoria School, Stormont-st. 

Walisend.—T.C. planning erection of 932 
houses on new estate. G. N. Teasdale is B.E. 

Wallsend.—T.C. approved layout for 214 
houses at Low Willington Farm estate. Boro’ 
S., G. Teasdale, Town Hall. 

Wallsend.—T.C. approved Jayouk plans by 
K. A. Gafton & Son, Hill Head, Whitley Bay, 
builders, for 16 houses, St. Peters’-rd. 

Wallsend.—Robert Burke, 10, Lambton-rd., 
Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne, has been ap- 
pointed architect by Northumberland C.C. for 
new county infant school at High Farm estate. 

Wallsend.—R. T. James & Partners, 6, Lower 
Grosvenor-pl., London, S8.W.1, are architects for 
the erection of marine, instrunfent and fitting 
shops at Wallsend Research Station for the 
Parsons and Marine Engineering and Turbine 
Research and Development Association.—The 
North-Eastern Marine Engineering Co., Ltd., 
are planning erection of millwrights’ shop and 
additions to foundry at their works and have 
prepared their own plans. 

Warsop.—U.D.C. propose 12 houses at Cog- 
gins-la. estate. Plans by Myles White. of Val- 
lance & Westwick, White Hart-st., Mansfield. 

Warwickshire.—N.C.B. propose pithead baths 
at Kingsbury, Dexter, Newdigate and Binley. 

West Riding.—E.C. propose primary school at 
sae ea Otley, and multilateral schools at 

adcaster. 


TENDERS 


Denotes accepted. 

Denotes provisionally accepted. 

Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
Denotes accepted subject to modification, 
Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 

Departments. 

Castle Ward.—Six houses at Dinnington Vil- 
lage, for R.D.C.: *H. R. Atkinson, Riding Mill, 
Northumberland. 

Durham.—84 houses at Framwellgate Moor 
and 62 at Bowburn, for R.D.C. Plans by Sur- 
veyor, Byland Lodge, Durham: Direct Labour. 

Edinburgh.—Additions, ete., at the Granton 
Gas Works. Mr. David Beavis, Gas Engineer, 


=e & 











Noted architects specify 
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Corporation Gas Offices, Carlton-hill, Edin- 
burgh: *Woodall-Duckham, Ltd., Contractors, 
Brompton-rd., London, S.W. 

Gateshead.—Ambulance depot, for T.C. H. J. 
Cook, Chief Architect: *S. Thompson (Low 
Fell), Ltd., Gateshead (subject to M.H. ap 
proval). 

Gateshead. — 220 houses at Wrekenton, for 
T.C. H. J. Cook. Chief Architect, Municipal- 
bldgs., Gateshead: *106 houses, Wilkinson 
Bros., Pillards Yard, High-st., Gateshead; 
*114 houses, J. Clark & Son (New Seaham), 
Lid., Seaham. 

Gateshead.—Factory extensions at Warden 
Farm Dairies, Team Valley Trading Estate: 
*Anglo-Scottish Construction Co., South Gos- 
forth, Newcastle. ; 

Glendale.—2 houses with site works at Oliver- 
rd.. Wooler, for R.D.C. A. R. Field, surveyor; 
quantities by J. W. Summers & Partner: *R. 
and G. Brown (Amble), Lid., Amble, Northum- 
berland, £3,354 18s. 10d. 

Greenwich.—Eight s.-d. houses for B.C. 


+Wellington Developments, Ltd. ... £14,268 
David Jones _... pm das .-. 14,985 
Henry Kent (Builders), Ltd. 15,994 
D. Halse & Sons, Ltd. eee 16,589 
“§.X.” Building Co. Ltd. 16,998 
Pugett Construction Co., Ltd. 17,020 
Thomas & Edge, Ltd 18,100 
Harry Groves pe: pA 18,875 
W. Carter (Builders), Ltd. 19,987 


Islington.—8 flats for aged persons, at College 
Cross site, for B.C.: 





Mullen & Lumsden, Ltd., W.C.1 ......... £14,241 
Allen Fairhead & Sons, Ltd., Enfield ... 13,972 
Geo. Parker & Sons, Ltd., S.E.15 ......... 3,883 
C. P. Roberts, Ltd., W.C.1 3,731 
Ferris Bros., W.d .0.0<0+.s--+ 3,624 
Pitchers, Ltd., N.7 ............ 13,548 
E. H. Burgess, Ltd., S.W.1 ... 13,469 
Gc. & F.. Brvem, De... Ge... 13,187 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd., N.1_...... 12,623 


tNorman. Wright (Builders), Ltd., Port- 
land House, Portland-rd., S.E.25 ...... 11,517 
(Subject to loan sanctions.) 


Kensington.—72 flats at Becher-st., for B.C.: 
*Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd., £185,900 

Kensington.—Phase 2 of flats scheme at 
Rackham-st., for B.C.: *A. T. Rowley (London), 
Ltd., £113,205. 

Kensington.—External repairs and painting 
at Evelyn-gdns. properiies, for Met “Ee ee 
Williams, Ltd., £17,723. 

Lincoln (Parts of Kesteven) €.C.—Workshop 
block at Technical College, Grantham, for C.C. 
County A., County Offices, Sleaford: *B. Pum- 
frey, Ltd.. Gainsborough. 

L.c.C.—Contracts exceeding £2,500 in value 
placed by the L.C.C. during the period ended 
July 19: War damage repairs, Dulwich Hamlet 
School, Norman Wright (Builders), Ltd. Con- 
struction of dwellings at 6 and 8, Gainsborough- 
rd., Becontree Estate, Essex, Unera Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd. 

London (Admiralty). — Gosport, R.N.A.S., 
painting of quarters, Warings (Contractors), 
Ltd., London-rd., Hilsea, Portsmouth. 

{London (M.0.W.).—Contracts placed by 
M.O.W. for week ended July 9 :—Bedfordshire : 
M/S Bungalows, Craig Estate, Bedford, general 
repairs, F. J. Berrington, 4, Kennedy-rd., Bed- 
ford. Carmarthenshire: Voluntary Prim. School, 
Laugharne, erection of temp. sch. bldgs., Griffith 
Davies and Co., Ltd., Paxton-yard, Swansea. 
Cumberland: Telephone Exchange and Garage, 
Seascale, erection, G. & J. Seddon, Ltd., 3. Man- 
chester-rd. West, nr. Bolton, Lancs. Devon- 
shire: Stuart-rd, School, Plymouth, erection of 
kitchen and dining-room, J. Garrett & Son, 
Ltd.. Embankment-la., Prince Rock, Plymouth. 
Dorset: Head Post Office, Shaftesbury, exten- 
sion, E. H. Burgess, Ltd., Oak Works, Augus- 
tine-rd., Southampton; Coastguard Station, 
Grove Point. Portland, erection of detached 
cottage, G. Blackwell & Son, 308, Dorchester- 
rd., Weymouth. Dunbartonshire: Leven-st., 
Alexandria, erection of sch. kitchen, J. A. 
Paton & Sons, 106, Middleton-st., Alexandria. 
Durham: Fishburn County Sch., Durham, erec- 
tion of additional classrooms, Thornton Con- 
struction Co., Ltd.. 30, Bridge-rd., Stockton. 
Essex: Chingford New-rd. Prim. Sch., South 
Chingford, erection of_ kitchen. and dining- 
room, Stanley Hugh Leach, Ltd., Lawrence 
House, 128, St. Margarets-rd., Twickenham. 
Glamorganshire: Morriston Girls’ Sen. Sch., 
Swansea, erection of temp. sch. bldgs., Ronald 
Edmonds (Builders), Ltd., Mansel-st.. Swansea. 
Gloucester: Ribston Hall High Sch., Glou- 
cester, erection of kitchen and dining-room, 
A. @ Billings & Sons, Ltd., 54, Winchcombe- 
st., Cheltenham; Linden-rd. Sch., Gloucester, 
erection of two dining-rooms and scullery, Wm. 
T. Nicholls, Ltd.. St. Paul’s-rd., Gloucester. 
Hampshire: M.N.I. First. Aid_ Post, Leigh-rd., 
Eastleigh, alterations and additions, J. Bates 
& Sons, edge End, Southampton. Kent : 
Five Ways Branch Post Office, Tunbridge Wells, 
alterations, T. Bates & Son, Ltd., 6-7, Nevill- 
ter., Tunbridge Wells. Middlesew : Mellow-la. 
Sec. Sch., Hewens-rd., Hayes, erection of temp. 
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sch. bldgs., Stanley Hugh Leach, Ltd., Law- 
rence House, 128, St. Margarets- rd., = wicken- 
ham. Monmouthshire : Re we) Factory, 
Abertillery, erection, T. F. Howell Ltd., 83, 































UNITE FOR STRENGTH 





10,000 


BUILDERS 


are now members of the 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


The Largest Truly Representative 
Organisation in the Industry 





ENROL NOW 


SUBSCRIPTION £4.4.0 p.a. 
LONDON REGION—37 AREAS 
And over 80 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 





"Phone or write: 


Secretary : ~ 
26, Gt. Ormond St., Holborn, W.C.1 


Tel.: CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) 


Telegrams: ‘‘EFEMBE, Holb, London” 


The address of your Branch Secretary 
will be forwarded. 











Gillis, 


THE BUILDER 


Bartleti-st., Caerphilly. Oxfordshire: St. 


Mary’s C/E Sch., Banbury, erection of kitchen 
and dining-room, W. & A. Collison, Britannia- 
rd., Banbury. Wiltshire: Durrington Sch., 
Salisbury, erection of kitchen and dining-room, 
James & Crockerell, Ltd., Durrington, Salis- 
bury. Yorkshire : Carfield’ Sec. Sc h., Sheffield, 
erection of temp. sch, bldg.. C. H Gillam & 
Sons, Ltd., Harland-rd., Sheffield; Telephone 
Exchange, Acomb-rd., York, extension, Sorrell 


(York), Ltd., Hildreth Heworth 

Village, York, 

london (War Dept.). — Works contracts 
placed by War Dept. for week ended July 9:— 
Hants; Miiscellaneous work, Liddelow, Ltd., 
Wembley. Dorset: Miscellaneous work, S. M. 
Mulley, Ltd., Christchurch, ‘Hants. Edin- 
burgh: Building work, James Miller & Part- 
ners, Ltd., Edinburgh. Warwickshire: Mis- 
cellaneous work, J. Bowen & Sons, Ltd., Birm- 
ingham. Brecon: Building work, J. C. Jones 
(Builders), Lid., Merthyr Tydfil. Hereford- 
shire: Paintjng work, J. Hood, Caldicot, Mon. 
Lincs: Road work, W. G. C. ticmener Ltd., 
Me vblethorpe. Cumberland : Miscellaneous 
work, Brown, Fraser & Co., Ltd., North Berwick. 
Kent: Miscellaneous work, En Tout Cas Co., 
Ltd., Leicester. Berks: MiscellaneousS work, 
Wallage Bros., Ashford, Middlesex. Sussex : 
Miscellaneous work, Leightons (Contractors), 
Ltd., Chichester, 

Longbenton.—20 houses 
U.D.C. <A. E. Sweetman, 
Co., Kenton-la., Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Lowestoft.—Sunday-school and youth. club 
premises, adjacent_ to Our Lady Star of. the 
Sea_R.C. Church, Gordon-rd., under supervision 
of E. C. Allerton (L.), architect, Lowestoft: 
*S. & A. Castleton. 

Motherwell-Wishaw.—New motor-bus garage, 
for the Scottish Motor Traction Co., Ltd., on 
selected site. Messrs. Cowie & Miller, architects 
and quantity surveyors, 45, Cleland-rd., Mother- 
well-Wishaw: *Bryer & Symington, Ltd., Car- 
luke. 

Newcastle.—Alterations to Star 
Northumberland-st. Architects, 
Saville-chmbrs., Saville-row, 
*F. J. Hepple, Dunn-st., Newcastle. 


House, 9%, 


at Forest Hall, for 
surveyor: *Fisher & 


Buildings at 
Stephenson & 
Newcastle: 




















Patent 
“Air Pump” 


Boyle's Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS 


98, HERRIES STREET, KILBURN LANE, W.10 
Tel.: LADbroke 2879 





IN USE 

















WOOD BLOCK 
FLOORS 
STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 


Victoria Works, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne.—273 houses on Benton 
Golf Course: *Cussins (Contractors), Ltd., Jes- 
mond, Newcastle. 

Newcastke-on-Tyne.—Extensions to Fawdon 
Park-rd., for City Council. P. Parr, City Engi- 


neer: *Direct labour, £6,600. 

Northumberland. — Coal-cleaning plant aj 
Lynemouth Colliery, for Northern Div. Coal 
Board, Collingwood- -bldgs., Neweastle-on-Tyne: 
*Mitchell Engineering Group, Bedford-sq., Lon- 
don, W.C.1, £731,000. 

Prudhoe-on-Tyne.—20 houses, for U.D.C. J. H. 


Brewery-bldgs., 
*Haverys, 


architect, Federation 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
houses at Edmund-rd. 
for R.D.C. 
Derby: *C. E. 


Angus, 
Hanover-sq., 
Milburn House, 
Shardlow.—20 
hem-terr., Spondon, 
Hayes, 11, Irongate, 


and Arn- 
Browning & 
Mellors, 


488, Nottingham-rd., Derby, £25,715. (Subject 
to M.H. approval.) 

Shoreditch. Flats, on Murray-gr. site (Block 
No. 2), for B.C. ‘ersons, Ltd., 1, Seward-st., 
Goswell-rd., E.C1 £92,511 (subject to M.H. 
approval). 

South Shields.—10 houses and 22 bungalows, 
for T.C.: *J. Prentice, Leeds-st., Sunderland. 

Stirlingshire.—Storage warehouse, for R. & J. 
Main, Ltd.: *Alexander Maxwell & Son, 


Pleasance, Falkirk. 


for William Doxford & 
Architects, Newrick & 


general contractors, 


Sunderland.—Offices, 
Sons, Pallion Shipyard. 


Blackbell, 24, John-st., Sunderland: *D. & J. 
Ranken, Ltd., Stockton-rd., Sunderland, £30,000, 
Tees-side.—Offices, etc., at Bishop-la., Tees- 
side: *N. Stonehouse, Victoria Bridge, Stock- 
ton-on-Teeés. 

Walisend.—98 houses, *J. E. Gardner, Ltd., St. 
Cuthbert’s-rd., Gateshead; 76 houses, *J. H. 
James, Archer-st., Wallsend. 








BROAD-ACHESON 


CELLULAR BLOCKS 


are permanently inert 


BROAD & CO. LTD., 4 SOUTH°WHARF 
PADDINGTON, W.2. PADdington 9091 
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te ESSEX STEEL 


SCAFFOLDING ~. 


SMART'S LANE, 


LOUGHTON, ESSEX 
TEL.: LOUGHTON 295 
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GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS 


BUILDERS 
CONTRACTORS 
& ENG 


CAMBERWELL 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
Tel. : 


LIMITED 


sINEERS 


of 


HEAD OFFICE : 


CHAncery 7901-3 
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